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HARBOR VIEW FROM THE BOSTON CUSTOMHOUSE TOWER. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


HE Education Society of Brookline, | with his wife, beautiful Fannie Lloyd of Deer | 
Massachusetts, has inaugurated a series | 
of musical contests among the school chil- | 


dren of the upper classes of the six grammar 
schools of the town. The society hopes thereby 
‘*to set in motion in the United States a series 
of competitions such as are carried out success- 
fully in England, to which in no small degree 


is due the superexcellence of English choral | 


singing. ’’ . 


not yet passed beyond the experimental 

stage, but the experiments are full of 
promise. Late in May the New England 
Alfalfa Growers’ Association held two field 
days, one at North Easton, Massachusetts, in 
codperation with the Plymouth County Farm 
Bureau, and the other at Agawam, in codpera- 
tion with the Hampden County Improvement 
League. In both places there are demonstra- 
tion fields of alfalfa that came through the 
winter without damage by frost or snow. The 
association urges that an alfalfa experiment 
station be established in Massachusetts, to 
impress on the farmers of the state the worth 
of this remarkable forage crop, and to make 


Ae wa pa alfalfa in New England has 


tests to determine the variety best able to with- | 


stand the New England winters. 


OST of us have read of various ‘‘decla- | wealth Pier, where two German liners are tied 


rations’’ and ‘‘defiances’’ that patriotic 


American colonists prepared before the | 
immortal Declaration of Independence was | 


| in December of the same year. 


| 
1 | 





Island, New Brunswick, he went to Newbury- | 
port, Massachusetts, where William Lloyd | 


Garrison, the antislavery agitator, was born | 
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ISITORS to Boston should —ot 

add the new customhouse tower to the | 

list of places that they cannot afford to 
miss. If the day is clear, the view from the 
top will amply repay them for their time and | 
trouble. During the whole day the elevators | 
run to the eighteenth floor,—the highest office | 
floor,—and great windows that open on three | 
sides afford a wonderful outlook over the city 
and the harbor. From two to four in the 
afternoon the elevators take visitors to the 
twenty - fifth floor, where the baleony runs 
round the tower just before it begins to slope 
to a point in pyramid fashion. When the 
visitor stands on this baleony the view is more 
impressive, but even if he goes no higher than 
the eighteenth floor he can see about all there 
is to see. , 

The picture at the top of this page shows a 
glimpse of the view down the harbor. The 
East Boston ferryboat is coming in toward the 
wharves, where two or three small steamers 
are lying. Beyond the great docks of the New 
Haven railway system is the new Common- 


up, to remain during the war; and beyond 
that is the new fish pier. From the tower the 
visitor looks down on the busiest part of | 





adopted at Philadelphia, July 4, 1776, but few | Boston—the wharves, the wholesale and the 


are familiar with the ‘‘Manifesto against the 
Oppression of the Mother Country’’ that a 
band of Massachusetts settlers in the heart of 
New Brunswick issued May 21, 1776. Those 
settlers had gone from Rowley, Boxford, 
Byfield, Ipswich, Marblehead, and adjacent 
towns in 1763 and 1764. In search of new 
farming lands,—for even then Massachusetts 
felt overcrowded,—they pushed through the 
Maine wilderness to the valley of the St. John 
River, in the region then known as Nova 
Scotia. There they settled and cleared farms 
on what was known.as the Mangerville Grant, 
a tract twelve miles square. They numbered 
sixty-five families—Perleys, Stickneys, Palm- 
ers, Burpees, Barkers, Esteys, Hartts, Pea- 
bodys, and others, with names then and now 
familiar throughout New England. 

During the next ten years the oppression 
of British rule bore down upon them no less 
heavily than upon those whom they had left 
behind them in Massachusetts; and on May 
21, 1776, they made their protest in a vigorous 
manifesto that at once brought down upon 
them the wrath of the British authorities at 
Halifax. When the news of their revolt 
reached Boston, an expedition set forth by sea 
to their assistance; but before it reached the 
mouth of the St. John River the British 
sloop of war Vulture had arrived there from 
Halifax, and awed the little community into 
an outward form of submission. The British 
looted the place, took some of the settlers as 
prisoners to Halifax, and forced others to 
swear allegiance to George III. Against such 
odds the little colony was helpless, and the 
establishment of the boundary line at the close 
of the war made them and their descendants 
British subjects. In Sunbury County, New 
Brunswick, their familiar New England names 
still survive, and in the veins of those who 
bear the names flows colonial blood as pure as 
any in the United States. 

One link of special interest connects the 


colony on the Mangerville Grant with Massa- | 


chusetts. Among the settlers was Joseph 
Garrison. He did not go from Massachusetts 
with the others, but was a native of England. 
He refused to sign the manifesto of May 21, 
1776, and because of his refusal was ostracized 
by his neighbors; yet his grandson, William 
Lloyd Garrison, became one of the greatest 
Americans of his generation. Abijah Garrison, 
the son of Joseph Garrison, when a baby, 
narrowly escaped death with his mother on 
the floating ice in the St. John River. 
he grew up he followed the sea. In 1805, 


When | 


market districts, and then the retail and resi- | 
dential districts and the far-stretching suburbs. 
Just below him are numerous historic shrines: 
the Old State House, Faneuil Hall, the famous 
churches of colonial and Revolutionary days, 
and the ancient cemeteries. He is far above 
the top of Bunker Hill Monument; and 
although the Common and the Public Garden 
are more than half a mile away, it seems as if 
he could jump into them if he tried. 


THE QUAINT ORKNEYS. 
ISS Elinor Root, who has been visiting 
the little known Orkney Islands, tells 
us in Lippincott’s Magazine that the 
natives are very proud of their Norse origin, 
indignantly repudiating the idea that their 
forbears were Scottish : 

‘‘People do not speak here with nearly so | 
broad an accent as the people in Scotland,”’ | 
Miss Root remarked to her hostess, ‘‘and I 
notice the names do not sound Scotch—Cutt, | 
Twatt, Flett, Cursitor, and so on. How is| 
that?’’ 

My hostess stiffened visibly. 

‘They are not Scotch. We are not Scotch. 
We did not come from Scotland. Have ye! 
never heard of the Norsemen from beyond the 
seas? We are the descendants of them. We 
are not of Scotch blood. Ye do not call the 
Irish English; ye’re not to call us Scotch !’’ 

‘*T beg your pardon,’’ I returned humbly, 
and to change the subject, plunged into the 
theme of afforestation. The venture was an 
unfortunate one, as trees refuse to grow in the 
islands. 

‘*Trees spoil the scenery,’’ declared my 
hostess. ‘‘We would not have them if we could. 
If ye go to the southland, ye cannot see any- 
thing of the scenery for the trees. We like to 
see scenery. ’’ 
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MAN AND BEAST. 


vs IT and Humor of the American} 
Pulpit” records the following unfor- | 
tunate clause in the prayer of an elder | 
of the church, who was offering up thanks in 
the weekly prayer meeting for the safe return | 
of the minister and his. wife from a long holi- 
day trip. 

‘QO Lerd,’’ he said, ‘‘we thank Thee for | 
bringing our pastor safe home, and his dear 
wife, too, O Lord, for Thou preservest man 
and beast. ’’ : | 
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SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to anyone 

requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business 
College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University. 8 
Kindly indicate whether you have in mind one for boys or for girls, and if 4 


you have any preference as to its location. 


Address, rs 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 8 
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cheerful and healthful surroundings. 


of terms and conditions by mail. 





Persons desirous of becoming competent and successful Accountants, 
Bookkeepers, Stenographers, Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, 
with assurance of employment, will find in the 


BRYANT & STRATTON 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


BOSTON 


Now located in its new school building, 334 Boylston Street, a most desirable 
opportunity for study and practice under the direction and supervision of a 
large corps of well-known and experienced teachers. 

CoursES— General Commercial course, Stenographic course, Secretarial 
course, Civil Service course, Commercial Teachers course. 

Every possible requisite is afforded for personal safety, rapid progress, with 


This school does not employ agents, solicitors, canvassers or runners. 
Persons who cannot call for personal interview may have printed information 
Will reopen September 7th. 

H. E. HIBBARD, Principal, 334 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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A College With Ideals 
By 
Edward A. Steiner 


Professor Steiner’s big books are 
known the world over, but he never 
wrote a more charming work than 
this casual little booklet describing 
the college in which, as he says, he 
has ‘‘1nvested his life.’’ 


May we send you at our own expense 
‘‘4 College With Ideals’’ as an intro- 
duction to our offer of Grinnell College 
Annuity Bonds—a life investment and 
deathless gift to Christian education? 


Please write promptly. Address The 
Office of The Secretary. 


GRINNELL COLLEGE 


Grinnell, Iowa 
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SPECIAL COURSES in 3 
Electrical Engineering, : 


in College Mathematics, and in College Prepara- 
tory Mathematics. Courses begin July 8. N. E. 
Telephone 134, Address or Phone, 4 


PROF. F. E. AUSTIN, Hanover, N.H. Box 441. 7 
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. “Kant Slip”’ 


Inner Liner 


For Automobile Tires. 
A complete inside fabric rein- 
forcement. Enables you to get 
500 to 1000 miles more from a 
nearly worn-out tire. The flaps 
prevent slipping, therefore liner 
isn’t stuck to tire and can be 
transferred from one to another 
and used over and over. Try the 
“Kant Slip” Inner Liner now, 
and get a few hundred miles more 
out of your old tires. It will pay. 
Sold by dealers and by mail. 
Send for circular and prices. 


FORD & LYON, Fitchburg, Mass. 






All sizes. 

















Plan Now for Your 
Summer’s Comfort 


Cool, comfortable rooms may be built in 
your unused attic at little expense with 


PIASIERCON 
WARSESARD - 


It is unequaled for boat houses be- 
cause it is moisture-proofed to protect 
it from dampness. 

Bungalows, country clubs, garages, 
or any buildings may be benefited by 
PLASTERGON. 

Tell us what you’re building and we’ll 
show you how to savé money with 
PLASTERGON. 

BROCKWAY-SMITH CORP., 98 Canal Street 
Boston, Mass. 
Distributors for the New England States 





Satin Gloss 


Liquid Stove Polish 


If you have never tried it, you cannot 
imagine what a 
relief and pleas- 
ure it affords. 

Always ready 
for instant use. 
Shake, then apply 
and polish with 
cloth or brush. 


15 Cts. 


Ask your dealer 
Sor Satin Gloss, 
the improved 
stove polish. 
Satin Gloss 
Polish Co., 
Portland, 






















HE only reason you use bak- 
ing powder in biscuits, cakes, 
etc., is to make them rise. Then 
why not use a powder that will 
accomplish this result without detri- 
ment to the food or injury to yourself? 


Rumford 
Baking Powder 


raises all home cooking just right, @ 
produces that fineness and evenness oe 

of texture so much desired by all good cooks. It isa 
pure phosphate powder—no alum—and phosphate 
is one of the natural elements of wheat. 


ee ought to try Rumford Baking ana | 














your grocer hasn’t it, send his name and 15 
cents for a half-pound package by parcel post. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


FULLY protected by the glass jar 


from the time it is made in our fac- 
tory till it reaches you, and is used 
up. And then you have a good fruit 
jar for nothing. 


“Penolia” 

Use it on the table every day. 
Nutritious, delicious, ly digested 
Try Penolia sandwiches for lunch- 
eons and teas. 

1% Ib. glass jar, 25 cents 

If your grocer hasn’t it, send his 
name and 25c. for this full-sized 
jar by parcel post. 


Nut Products Co., New Haven, Conn. 

















Water Supply 
for FARMS 


Country Homes 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 
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BOSTON, MASS. 





Boys’ and Girls’ Indian Moccasins 























sent to you for $1.00. State size wanted. The 
men’s sizes sell for $2.00 and up. We trade 
direct with the Indians. Address, 


BANNOCK INDIAN CURIO CO., Pocatello, Idaho 
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RS. Schmidt’s brother lived 
M on a road that branched 

from the Emmitsburg high- 
way, a mile beyond the road that led 
to the farm of Grandfather Willing. 
If Emmeline had not had to travel 
in Mrs. Schmidt’s company, she 
would have been spared some of the 
ignominy of her departure. Not 
only was she going away from all 
excitement, all possibility of dis- 
tinguishing herself, but she was 
journeying in Mrs. Schmidt’s out- 
rageous cart. She was accustomed 
to associate with the Schmidts, not 
as an equal, but as a superior. 
While she was dressing, she could 
see lame Mr. Bannon and Mrs. 
Schmidt putting. the Schmidts’ 
ancient horse between the shafts 
of the springless wagon. Into that 
wagon they had thrust already a 
feather bed, numerous chairs, a few 
of the six young Schmidts, and a 
quacking duck in a cage. Wildly 
Mrs. Schmidt flew about, franti- 
cally she commanded. 

‘*Get the boondles, Mary! Sally, 
get the tarpet sack!’? Thus did 
Mrs. Schmidt’s tongue trip in its 
haste. ‘‘Hurry yourself, Peter !’’ 

Emmeline wept as she braided 
her hair. 

‘*O mother !’’ she wailed again. 

But her mother was not at hand 
to hear. With swift steps Mrs. 
Willing went about the house, now 
waiting on Bertha, now packing a 
luncheon for Emmeline. 

In the lower hall Emmeline burst 
once more into tears. Across the 
street the pyramid on the Schmidt 
wagon was growing higher and 
higher. Mrs. Schmidt evidently 
expected the utter destruction of 
Gettysburg. Several soldiers had 
come to her aid. They helped to 
stow her goods on the wagon; they 
teased her with all sorts of pre- 
dictions, to which she could reply 
only with a feeble ‘‘Ach!’’ 

‘*Tf the rebs get you, they’ll eat 
you, lady!’’ 

‘*Ach!’’ cried Mrs. Schmidt. 

‘Yes, sir! Now, Johnny, give me your 
hand and climb up here. Whoa, there!’’ 

The soldier leaped frantically to the drooping 
and motionless head of Whitey. 

‘*Ach!’? cried Mrs. Schmidt. 
poor woman !’’ 

‘*Some of the rebs are looking for sweet- 
hearts, missis.’’ 

To that Mrs. Schmidt was not even able to 
say ‘‘Ach.’’ She tried to explain that she 
was married, that she considered such a remark 
as outrageous; but before she could make her 
meaning plain, the soldiers had hoisted her 
aboard and had put the reins into her hands. 
Then a bright light flashed in the eyes of Mrs. 
Schmidt. 

‘*Ach, Emmy, you are going with !’’ 

To her mother Emmeline cast one more 
piteous glance. 

‘‘O mother,’’ begged Emmeline earnestly, 
‘*do not make me go!’’ 

Mrs. Willing turned from the soldier with 
whom she had been talking and looked down 
upon Emmeline. It was evident that her | 
glance rested upon the most precious creature | 
in the world. Her tears had fallen into the | 
satchel that she had packed for Emmeline. It. 
was with an anxious heart that she was send- 
ing her away. The soldier had answered her 
questions kindly, and had advised her to get | 
the sick person away also; but it was impos- 
sible to get Bertha away. Then, said the 
soldier, she should be moved to the cellar as 
soon as the shooting began. Mrs. Willing, in 
a voice too low for Emmeline to hear, said 
something to the soldier, to which he answered, 
‘God help her, lady!’? Emmeline’s mother 
was not able to suppress a groan. 


‘*Tam a poor, 


‘*O mother,’’ said Emmeline again, ‘‘do let | 


me stay here!’’ 


For answer, Emmeline’s mother led her | 


across the street and helped her to climb into 
the wagon. 

“‘T am in great trouble, Emmeline,’’ said | 
she earnestly, ‘‘and this is the way you can | 
help me. Go and take care of Mrs. Schmidt | 
and the baby. 
back as soon as it is safe. 


. Bg Pray for us all, 
mmeline. 


way, she lifted the Schmidt baby from Mrs. 


Grandfather will bring you | 
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“I AM IN GREAT TROUBLE, EMMELINE." 
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by a little brightening of her mother’s face. 


@eEMMELINE 
By Elsie Sin 





hapter Two a A 


Schmidt’s knee to her own, and was rewarded | several miles away, the two Round ion rose 


against the hazy horizon. The Emmitsburg 


Mrs. Schmidt chirruped to her horse, and | road that they traveled lay between two long 


they were finally off. Few people except the| ridges of varying height, named Cemetery 
soldiers noticed them, for each house along | Ridge and Seminary Ridge. Presently they 


the street had its own anxiety. Other horses 
were being harnessed, other families stood 
about in fright. Once a group of soldiers rode 
toward them. Their warlike appearance ter- 
rified Mrs. Schmidt. 

‘*Now we will be killed at last!’’ she cried. 

‘*We will be nothing of the kind,’’ answered 
Emmeline. ‘‘ Please try to drive straight, Mrs. 

Schmidt. ’’ 

| As the soldiers passed, they advised Mrs. 
Schmidt in a friendly way to tie her children 
in, at which Mrs. Schmidt at once began to 
| crane her neck backward to count her offspring. 
The soldiers seemed as gay as if they were on 
a journey of pleasure. Riding from house to 
| house, they rapped on the doors with their 
swords; their petted horses sometimes put 
their noses in at the windows. The soldiers 
ordered people to stay in their cellars. If 
only Emmeline could stay in a cellar—an 
| adventure in itself unspeakably delightful. 

‘*Ach, Emmy,’’ cried Mrs. Schmidt, ‘‘will 
we ever get to your gran’ pop and my brother ?’’ 
| **I hope not,’’ answered Emmeline, at which 
| eryptic remark Mrs. Schmidt sank into silent 
gloom. 

Just before they reached the Evergreen 
| Cemetery, with its tall pine trees, Mrs. Schmidt 
| turned old Whitey aside, and drove into a 
‘country road that ran between pleasant fields. 
Some were cultivated, and others were carpeted 
with daisies; on all the fences wild roses 
| bloomed. 
July sun shone hotter and _ hotter. 








tried to fan herself with her old sunbonnet. 


| enjoyed the excursion. 





It was now eight o’clock, and the | 
Mrs. | 

Awed by her mother’s expression, Emmeline | Schmidt panted, and grew red in the face, and | switched him with the reins. 
tried to gulp down her tears. As the wagon | | 
gave a preparatory jerk before getting under | 


| 


would turn to the west, and cross Seminary 
Ridge. Beyond it, about half a mile, lay her 
grandfather’s farm, where she was always 
welcomed with great joy, and where there was 
good fishing, and a little calf, and a litter of 
new kittens, and the companionship of a ven- 
turesome girl, Ellen Watson by name, from 
the next farm. 

But Emmeline did not want to go to Round 
Top, and she did not care to see the kittens 
and the calf ; she wanted to stay in Gettysburg. 
Eliza Batterson would stay, and would have 
a hundred boastful things to tell her. It was 
bitterly disappointing to be sent away. If 
Bertha had not been there to be taken care 
of she might have stayed. She agreed with 
Mrs. Bannon that Bertha could rise if she 
would. 

The little Schmidts made no sound on the 
journey. ‘Terrified by their mother’s fright, 
they huddled in their various uncomfortable 
positions in the body of the wagon. Once 
Emmeline, hearing a gentle whimper, looked 
round, and saw that a chair had fallen upon 
Betsey, and that she looked out from between 
the rungs as if from acage. Scrambling back 
to rescue her, Emmeline noticed a long line of 
wagons like their own coming from Gettys- 
burg. 

Giving the sleeping Carl to his mother, 
Emmeline now took the reins herself, and in 
the pleasure of managing old Whitey forgot 
that she was an aggrieved and disappointed 
| person. She clucked sharply to him and 
When all meth- 
| ods of hurrying his lagging gait had proved 
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while of their weight. Only Mrs. 
Schmidt remained in the cart, with 
Carl in her arms. 

‘*We are emigrants, ’’ said Emme- 
line, forgetting her disappointment 
fora moment. ‘‘We are emigrants 
marching o’er the plains. We —’’ 

Then Emmeline stopped, and all 
the little Schmidts stopped, and old 
Whitey lifted his head. 

‘*What is that noise over there, 
say?’’ asked Mrs. Schmidt. 

‘* Listen!’? commanded Emme- 
line. 

‘*What is that noise?’’ demanded 
Mrs. Schmidt in a louder tone. 

‘** Listen!’’? commanded Emme- 
line more sharply. 

Old Whitey lifted his head a little 
higher. Away to the north, beyond 
the seminary building, toward the 
dim line of blue hills on the horizon, 
there was a sharp crack! crack! 
crack ! 

‘“‘Somebody is gunning,’’ said 
Mrs. Schmidt with conviction. ‘‘I 
wonder what they are gunning?’’ 

‘*They are shooting men!’’ cried 
Emmeline excitedly. ‘‘Our soldiers 
are shooting down the rebels! I —’’ 

A deeper, heavier sound crashed 
upon the air and interrupted Em- 
meline’s sentence. The first great 
boom of cannon lengthened into a 
rumble—long, low, ominous, echo- 
ing. Whitey shivered and gave a 
strange snort; with a cry, Mrs. 
Schmidt seized the reins in both 
hands. But Whitey would not 
advance. 

**Get in by me, Emmy!’’ cried 
Mrs. Schmidt. ‘‘Children, get in! 
Emmy, get in!’’ 

Emmeline helped the numerous 
little Schmidts into the wagon, and 
then, climbing in after them, took 
the reins from Mrs. Schmidt. She 
assured herself that there was noth- 
ing to be afraid of. The shooting, 
loud as it sounded, was far away. 

‘We will hurry, Mrs. Schmidt. 


We will soon be there. Get up, 
Whitey! Get up, I say!’’ 
With strange, jerky motions, 


Whitey started; but Whitey’s efforts were ex- 
erted more in an upward than a forward direc- 
tion. He pranced, if the word can be used to 
describe a motion so stiff; he tossed his head, 
he snorted again. His progress became even 
slower than before. The heat seemed to grow 
each moment more intense, but the travelers 
did not dare to stop in the shade: 

To the north there now appeared puffs of 
white smoke and flashes of light. The roar 
became continuous; before one rolling echo 
was more than well begun, another hollow 
boom had started other echves. Mrs. Schmidt 
grew redder and the baby began tocry. Em- 
meline became impatient with the Schmidts, 
impatient with the dancing horse, impatient 
with the rough road. They had come now to 
a region that had recently been drenched with 
heavy rains. The cart sank deep into the mud. 
Several times the travelers had to dismount 
while Whitey pulled the wagon out of a deep 
hole. Still the booming grew heavier and the 
white clouds thicker ; but they were far away— 
far beyond the seminary building. 

Emmeline and her party gazed so infently 
in the direction of the sound that they neg- 
lected to watch the road ahead. Ata sudden 
turn in the road, Emmeline gave a ery and 
pulled at Whitey’s reins, although Whitey had 
already stopped, terrified. The road before 
them was no longer open; it was filled from 
fence to fence with marching troops. To 
Emmeline it seemed that there must be millions 
of them. Now Whitey ceased to move, even 
up and down; now Mrs. Schmidt and her 
children almost ceased to breathe. To Emme- 
line it seemed that she and Mrs. Schmidt and 
the children and the duck faced the combined 
armies of the world. 

The approaching troops made no amused 
comments, as the soldiers in Gettysburg had 
done. They were marching swiftly; some 
one shouted to the travelers to get.out of the 
way, and Mrs. Schmidt tugged first at the right 
rein and then at the left; she seemed to think 
that if Whitey would not go in one direction, 
he might in the other. But vainly she tugged, 
and vainly Mrs. Schmidt adjured her steed 
with weeping and with strange German ex- 
clamations. At last Emmeline had to lead 


| him to the roadside. 
At any other time Emmeline would have | futile, she proposed that she and the older chil- | 


Past marched a corps of soldiers, tramping 


Before her, but still | dren should walk, and thus relieve him for a| with even, hasty step; caissons rattled by; 
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great cannon rumbled down the road; huge | heard the booming of cannon. It grew heavier, 
wagons drawn by mules lumbered along. On | more ominous. 
and on marched the thousands of men, with | 


remembered that she had seen nothing of the 
cows either in the stable or in the pasture. 





Perhaps her grandparents had gone to the} Down near the woodland the chickens had 


eyes fixed before them, as those deeper, wilder | Hollingers’, to the south. She could reach | been busily scratching, but there was no 


eyes of the enemy had been. 
Emmeline shrank behind the broad body of | the fields. 
Mrs. Schmidt. These were Emmeline’s own | 


Again she set forth. She was now too tired | Willoughby Run. 


the Hollingers’ by a circuitous route through | other sound or sign of animal life on the 


| place. But perhaps the cows were down near 
In this great heat they 


soldiers, but they seemed grim and terrible. | to walk rapidly, and her journey consumed | would naturally have sought the shade and 


Surely they could whip all the other soldiers | almost an hour. But the Hollinger house 
in the world! 


When they were almost past, | was also deserted. Too frightened to cry, 


Emmeline thought of Henry, and looked after | Emmeline started back once more to her | 


them in dismay. ‘Then she realized that, even | grandfather’s house. She was footsore and 
if Henry had been among them, he could | exhausted by the heat; she gasped with weari- 
not have looked at her. She suddenly began 
to long for the shelter of her grandfather’s | filled the air and terrified her. 
house. | bored those fixed, staring eyes of the soldiers 
When the corps had passed, Whitey was with | who had marched by. 

difficulty restored to the road—a terrible road, | Fear of the enemy oppressed her. She 
in which the ruts were now much deeper and | remembered suddenly stories she had heard 
the stones more protruding. Ata snail’s pace about the cruelty of prisons, about the burn- 
he crept. Stragglers following the soldiers ing of houses, the torturing of women and 
passed them constantly—here a man leading a children. She thought with aching heart of | 
string of lame horses, there a man in charge her mother and her home. How patiently she 
of a line of ambulances or a damaged cannon. | would sit by Bertha’s bed, how obedient she 
These stragglers were not so set upon ad- | would be! 

vanecing that they did not have a word for| Again she started to run. If the cows were 


Mrs. Schmidt and her children and her duck. | at home in the stable or the pasture, then her | 


ness. The heavy roaring sound of the cannon | 
She remem- | 


| the cooling waters of the stream. They must 
-surely be there! 

The path lay partly in the thick woodland 
above the farmhouse. Coming out of it, with 
the farmhouse and the garden immediately 
before her, Emmeline gave a cry of joy. The 
house was no longer deserted; there was a 
man on the porch ; there was some one opening 
the doors of the barn. 

‘*Grandfather !’’ called Emmeline. 
have you been?’’ 

Then Emmeline stood still. So did-the man 
on the porch. So did other men down by the 
lane, by the gate, in the road. They were 
| strangers, and there were scores of them, 
multitudes of them. They were soldiers in 
worn uniforms. 

Of soldiers, as soldiers, Emmeline was not 
afraid; but the color of these soldiers’ uni- 


| 


“Where 





Finally, when the sun was almost directly | grandparents must surely return. Emmeline | forms was gray! 


overhead, Whitey stopped at the entrance of 
the byroad on which the elder Willings lived. 
Mrs. Schmidt must drive on another half mile, 
and then leave the Emmitsburg road in the 
opposite direction. She wept at parting from 
Emmeline, and the children wept, and Emme- 
line kissed the sleeping baby. The road for 
both of them was now clear; the house of 
Emmeline’s grandparents was in sight, half 
a mile away. 

Carrying her little satchel, Emmeline ran 
down the road. She was hungry, for she had 
forgotten to eat the luncheon her mother had 
put up for her, and she was anxious to tell 
her grandparents, who always listened to her 
with close attention, of the condition of affairs 


ERE’S a piece of real 
H news !’’ announced 
kindly-faced, genial 

old Capt. John Latimer of 


the schooner Triumph, as he 
lowered his newspaper and 





TO BE CONTINUED. 


She LUCK of LATIMER T 
wir By David A.Wasson 
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Huckins, for presently he 
broke forth irritably : 

‘*How in Sam Hill do you 
steer clear of trouble, any- 
way, Latimer? You’ve been 
mixed up in some pretty 





in Gettysburg. The booming sound had ceased ; 
the battle was certainly over. Perhaps this 
afternoon her grandfather would drive into 
Gettysburg with her. That would be glorious 
indeed ! 

She opened the gate at the foot of the 
lane, and then, swinging it shut behind her | 
with a slam, waved her hand toward the 
porch. Her grandmother knew that slam; 
it always brought her hurrying out to greet 
her darling. Emmeline hastened toward the 


peered over his spectacles at 
the assemblage in the Stonehaven shipping 
office. ‘‘According to the Banner, the gov- 
ernment has appropriated a hundred thousand 
dollars for the new lighthouse on Bulldog 
Ledge. Says here’’—Captain Latimer referred 
to his newspaper again—‘‘she’s going to be a 
cylindrical, mono- 
lithic structure —’’ 

‘* Whatever that 
is,’’ said pessimis- 


















house. tic Capt. Horace 
‘*Hello!’’ she called eagerly. ‘‘Where.are | Huckins of the Na- 
you?’’ poleon. Captain 
When no one answered, she called a little | Huckins hadalong, 
louder : drooping mustache 


‘¢Grandmother !’? 

Then Emmeline sapped in the grassy lane, 
startled. 

‘‘Grandmother !’’ she called again. 

Still there was no answer. Emmeline went 
on toward the door with hesitation. Here the 
dog and the cat usually met her; but now no 
friendly animals were to be seen. Moreover, 
the shutters were closed and there were no 
familiar crocks sunning themselves on the | 
fence. | 

‘‘Grandmother !’? called Emmeline again, | 
as she put her hand on the latch. ‘‘Grand- 
mother, where are you?’’ 

The latch did not yield. The door was 
locked! Emmeline shook it, pressed her body 


and a mouth that 
matched it. ‘‘As 
for me, I’ll believe 
it when I see the 
light settin’ up on 
the ledge, and not 
before. No, sir, I 
don’t take no stock 
in what them lyin’ 
newspapers says. 
That Banner re- 
ported me as bound 
to Boston when I 
was goin’ to Lynn. 
Scandalous, I call 
it !’? 








heavy weather that I know 
of, tov. Take it that time you run alongside 
that sinkin’ barge and took off his crew after 
you’d smashed your boats tryin’ to get ’em! 
Anyone else would have stove his side in, sure 
as death and taxes; but, no, you get out of it 


| with only your bulwarks smashed up a little! 


Plain fool luck, I 
should call it !’’ 

Captain Latimer 
shifted uneasily in 
his chair; there was 
a boyish flush on 
his gaunt old cheek 
bones. 

‘*Yes, I guess I’ve 
had pretty good luck,”’ 
he admitted. ‘But 
now, speaking of the 
new lighthouse —’’ 

‘‘And that time 


CAPTAIN 
HUCKINS 








against it, and called again. FH seemed to her 
suddenly that everything was mysteriously 
still, that the woods beyond the house were 
strangely dark, and that the sky was very far 
above her. 

‘“*‘Where are you?’’ she called. But no 
answer came, and she ran down the slope to 
the barn. 

The horse and the old-fashioned buggy were 
gone. Returning to the house, Emmeline | 
sat down on the bench beside the door and 
thought. 

‘“They are over at the Watsons’,’’ she said 
aloud, with sudden relief. ‘*‘ They drove 
over for something. They will soon be back 
again. ’’ 

At that moment Emmeline remembered her 
luncheon. When she had eaten the last crumb, 
she felt better. She rose and started across 
the fields to the Watsons’. There only deaf | 
Grandmother Watson was at home. She had 
seen nothing of Emmeline’s grandparents, 
and had evidently heard no unusual sound. 
Emmeline started back across the fields. It | 
seemed to her much later than it was; but 
they would have to come back before night! 
The cows would have to be milked, the 
chickens fed. Probably they would be back 


‘* According to the Banner,’’ resumed Cap- 
tain Latimer, who had not been noticeably im- 
pressed by Captain Huckins’s doubts, ‘‘she’s 
going to be fitted with hyper-radiant appa- 
ratus, will burn incandescent oil vapor, and 
will be an alternating occulting light of the 
second order. Three thou—’’ 

**Don’t believe a word of it!’’ stubbornly 
reiterated Captain Huckins, who certainly did 
not understand a word of it. 

‘*Three thousand tons of Maine granite will 
be used in her construction, ’’ finished Captain 
Latimer, laying down the newspaper. ‘‘And 
I say it’s going to be a mighty good thing!’’ 

‘**You bet it is!’’ agreed six-foot Capt. Abel 
Pratt of the Gleaner. ‘‘Didn’t I see in the 
paper that you struck the Bulldog a couple of 
trips ago and-lost your rudder, Huckins?’’ 

‘tT don’t know what you see in them lyin’ 
newspapers !’’ retorted the master of the Napo- 
leon. ‘*Maybe you see me reported bound to 
Boston when I was —’’ 

‘‘Oh, well, I guess the old Bulldog has 
picked up most of us, one time or other,’’ said 
white-bearded Capt. Sol Piper of the Miranda. 
‘*T know I hit her a love tap one time back 
in ’79, goin’ through there in the thick of 


you hove a line to the 
Calais feller that was 
goin’ adrift in the no’th- 
easter off the Cape. 
The wonder is to me 
that the pair of ye 
didn’t pile upon Peaked 
Hill Bar. But, no, you 
yank him clean into 
the Vinéyard with no 
damage but a busted 
mainsail. How in Sam 
Hill do ye do it?”’ 

The slam of the street 
door was Latimer’s only answer. The modest 
captain of the Triumph had fled. 

‘*Pretty decent duffer, Latimer is,’’ said 
Captain Piper indulgently. ‘‘Guess none of 
us don’t begrudge him his record. He’d better 
call it a day’s work, though, before he does 
stub his toe somewheres. He’s gettin’ too old 
to go to sea, and so is that packet of his!’’ 

Malignant Bulldog Ledge lay square in the 
passage between Cape Folly and Great Wood 
| Island. Generations of coastwise skippers had 
| breathed easier when they had left Wood 
Island Narrows behind; for many were the 








snow. Loaded with laths for Bridgeport I 
was, and glad enough to beach the old Mirandy 
in Cape Folly Cove with a hole in her garboard 
you could drive a hoss through! Yes, sir-ee, 
that light will be a grand good thing!’’ 

‘*T left the biggest part of my keel in his 
maw one fog-mull twelve year ago that I got 
good cause to remember,’’ said Captain Pratt, 
‘*but he’s broke the backs of more good hookers 
than you could shake a stick at. Look at 
the Cordova, and the Namshong, and the 
Mazurka. Yes, he’s got most of us, he has.’’ 

‘*Execept Latimer,’’ said Captain Huckins 
with a snarl. ‘Latimer ain’t so much as 
parted a jibsheet in all his goin’ to sea. How 
he does it beats me!’’ 

That question seemed to worry Captain 


by now! 

Then, on a rising bit of land, Emmeline 
stood still. The Emmitsburg road was again 
filled with troops. Apparently all the armies 
of the world were gathered there again; but 
these were new troops, marching in the same 
direction as the others had gone. She could 
distinguish the mounted officers, the box- 
like caissons, the great cannon, all moving 
swiftly. 

Across the fields drifted urgent cries. With 
trembling, Emmeline ran on. 

But the farmhouse was still deserted. Again 
Emmeline tried the door. There was a win- 
dow above the shed into which she could climb, 
but she was afraid to enter alone. Again she 





boats that had come to grief on the kelp- 
grown fangs of the Bulldog, which lay a scant 
fathom under water. 

The soft mud of Cape Folly Cove kept par- 
tial record of the toll of years. At low tide 
you could see in it the keel marks of wounded 
craft that had staggered to the cove to recu- 
perate after the usual one-sided encounter with 
the Bulldog. The spruces of Great Wood 
Island, the rounded boulders of bleak Cape 
Folly, were not more numerous than past 
victims of the sinister reef, which since time 
immemorial had been marked with only a red 
and black spar buoy and an oily ripple in the 
tide. Small wonder was it that the coastwise 
fleet rejoiced at the prospect of a lighthouse 





on the Bulldog. As if in atonement for its 





delay in recognizing the dangers with which 
the reef had beset the coastwise trade, the . 
government went promptly to work, regardless 
of approaching winter. Barracks for the work- 
men were knocked together on the shore of 
Cape Folly, and the lonely Narrows entered 
upon a period of business activity such as it 
had never known before. 

First divers explored the clay bottom round 
the ledge. Then pile drivers hammered down 
a cofferdam of heavy yellow pine timber. The 
Bulldog was fenced effectually. Day and 
night a great stream of water, sucked up by a 
furiously smoking stationary engine, gushed 
from the cofferdam. 

Before long the fangs of the Bulldog came 
above the surface. Then an army of work- 
men began to crawl like ants over its kelps. 
With chisels and small charges of dynamite 
they leveled the uppermost jagged spurs that 
had stabbed so many fine ships. Steam rock 
drills, forges, and stone-working sheds sprang 
up almost overnight. Schooner-loads of gran- 
ite began to arrive. 

The bottom courses of masonry took root in 
the solid ledge with long steel dogs and bolts 
and concrete. Then, firm as Gibraltar, the 
four-foot sides of the pillar of light began to 
rise. The taming of the rapacious Bulldog 
was well begun. 

Thirty miles away, the Stonehaven granite 
quarry was fashioning the curiously doweled 
and dovetailed blocks for the granite tower. 
Some of the biggest weighed four tons; the 
smallest were not light. On each one was 
painted a strange sign. The signs would 
enable the workmen on the ledge to assemble 
the blocks and fit them with perfect precision. 

Stonehaven shipmasters were not surprised 
that, with his usual facility in running into 
luck, Capt. John Latimer of the schooner 
Triumph should get the contract for carrying 
the granite blocks between Stonehaven and 
Bulldog Ledge. Even now the Triumph’s 
rusty donkey engine and creaking derrick had 
finished gorging her to the decks with granite, 
and she was warping out from the loading 
berth behind the jetty. 

Stonehaven harbor was full of drift ice. 
There was a heavy rim of it round the sides 
of the schooner at the water line. The water 
was asteam with vapor that billowed before 
the cutting zero northwester; yet the crew 
of the Triumph slowly began to hoist her 
weather-beaten sails. 

‘*You don’t mean to say you’re goin’ across 
to-day?’’ shouted Captain Huckins from the 
deck of his anchored vessel. ‘‘I just come in, 
and glad to get here at that. You’ll ice up 
somethin’ scandalous, if ye don’t get blowed 
clean off into the Gulf Stream !’’ 

‘*Oh, the paper says this is going to haul to 
the eastward and moderate,’’ responded Cap- 
tain Latimer. 

‘*You don’t want to take too much stock 
in them lyin’ news- 
papers !’’ Captain 
Huckins bellowed 
against the breeze. 

Rarely had the old 
Triumph made a 
quicker trip. Under 
bellying lower sails, 
pelted by driving 
chop that sheathed 
her decks and iced 
her rigging halfway 
to the mastheads, she 
flew across the bay. 
Not far below Cape 
Folly the wind oblig- 
ingly hauled to the 
northeast, and thus 
saved the schooner 
the trouble of beating 
into the Narrows. 

‘*Latimer’s luck 
again!’’ said the 
crew gleefully, when 
they realized that 
they had escaped much tedious sheet tending. 
The Triumph looked like a small iceberg when 
she foamed into Wood Island Narrows under 
foresail. The men chopped the starboard 
anchor and cable clear of their crystal casing, 
and with a rattle of chain and a thrashing of 
stiffened canvas, brought her up off the coffer- 
dam 


CAPTAIN 
LATIMER 


DRAWINGS BY 
FRANKLIN T. WOOD 


Jets of steam and antenne -like derricks 
waved above the dam. The hollow boom of 
bumping granite blocks, the clatter of rocking 
stationary engines, and the shriek of whistle 
signals resounded. 

From the flotilla of small boats that huddled 
in the lee of the dam, one detached itself and 
came out toward the Triumph. In it was 
Ballard, the clean-cut young engineer who 
was in charge of the work. Captain Latimer 
waved him a friendly greeting. 

‘*Want me to warp right in and discharge, 
or can’t ye take care of us to-night?’’ asked 
Latimer, as the engineer climbed over the rail 
of the deep-laden schooner. 

**Cap’n, I’m in a peck of trouble,’’ said 
Ballard soberly. ‘‘Some great blunderbuss of 
a coaster— Napoleon was her name, confound 
her!—ran into the cofferdam last night, 
although I had red lights out. She gave it a 


dickens of a shaking-up on this northeast 
I’ve got men shoring it up, and I 


corner. 
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guess we could have held it, but the infernal | Latimer next sailed into the harbor of his| racing yacht. On her stern blazed the legend, | The reason is simple. Because our enemies are 


wind changed, and—see that ?’’ 

He turned and pointed up the wind to Cape 
Folly Cove. A field of ice was just starting 
to push out before the new easterly wind, and 
was drifting straight for them. 

‘*That floe is going to ram the stuffing out 
of my poor, crippled cofferdam inside of half | 
an hour! I can see six months’ work going | 
up the spout, to say nothing of little trifles | 
like all our apparatus and my career! And 
as for you, Latimer, you’d better slip your 
cable and sneak out the western end of the 
Narrows while the going is good—and thank 
your lucky stars that you aren’t in my boots !’’ 

**Got jest about time to give her the head- 
sails and run out the leeward entrance before 
we get nipped, sir,’’ suggested the donkey- 
man. ‘‘Cal’late that’s jest another example 
of Latimer’s luck. Want to slip cable, sir?’’ 

‘*No!’’ shouted the skipper with wholly 
unwonted fierceness. ‘‘Let go the port anchor 
and pay out all the chain on both cables!’’ 

The crew stared open-mouthed. Captain 
Latimer had turned and was speaking quietly to 
the discouraged engineer: ‘‘Mr. Ballard, there 
ain’t but little I can do for ye, and that may 
not do any good; but we’ll try it, anyway, and 
if it don’t work, it’1l be time to talk about busted 
apparatuses and careers. Right now, if there’s 
any of you fellows aboard here that’s partic- 
ular about his health, I should advise him to 
hike for dry land immediate, if not sooner !’’ 

Ballard understood; silently he 
took the captain’s horny hand and 
wrung it. The mate, cook, and 
donkeyman of the Triumph some- 
what sheepishly lowered the yawl 
and rowed away for Cape Folly. 
There was good reason for their 
timidity. What Captain Latimer 
proposed to do was to let the 
Triumph act as a buffer against 
the onslaught of the floe, to make 
a shield of her for the disabled 
cofferdam. Dazzling white under the cold 
winter sun, the vast sheet of ice relentlessly 
advanced. 

**Come out of that, boss! Get into your 
skiff lively, if you know when you’re well 
off !’’ shouted the men on the ledge, forgetting 
to be respectful. 

But Latimer and Ballard had work to do 
and little time in which to do it, and so they 
gave only a perfunctory reply. While the 
strip of blue water ahead narrowed minute by 
minute, they ran out fathom after fathom of 
chain cable, so that the anchors should hold | 
their best. They hung oaken fenders and coils 
of rope over the bow and sides, to guard the 
planking from the razor-like edges of the floe. 

‘*Every little helps !’? remarked the skipper 
grimly, and dropped the tiny kedge anchor 
under the bow. 

The schooner, with her two big anchors 
gripping the blue clay bottom at the far end 
of two strong new chains, shuddered as the | 
ice floe drifted down across her bow. Latimer 
and Ballard hastily stood clear of the tortured 
windlass. It creaked, cracked, and threatened 
to give way under the strain. The ship trem- 
bled as the cables bit and crunched into the 
edge of the floe. Great pieces of ice broke off, 
buckled under, turned upward, and piled over 
the forecastle head. Now the Triumph shoul- 
dered the burden of an Atlas. 

Standing in the main rigging, Captain Lati- 
mer watched the behavior of his schooner like 
a proud but anxious parent. In spite of the 
cold, beads of perspiration stood on his seamed 
forehead. He clenched his teeth as if the 
Triumph’s punishment were agony to him, 
too. 

Suddenly the ice, stopped in its course by 
the little schooner, cracked sharply across its 
white expanse, and ponderously broke in two. 
Its halves swung majestically round each side 
of the Triumph, and sheered harmlessly down 
the tide. The schooner had repulsed the 











LISTER 


native town. He came proudly, at the helm | 
of a glistening new schooner. Her sails were 
snowy white; her spars gleamed in the after- 
noon sunlight; the lines of her hull were 
unusually graceful. From the brilliant red 
pennant that whipped at her main truck to 
the golden scrollwork that embellished her 
stern, she was as fresh as the sunny day 
itself. She swooped into the wind’s eye, and 
with a roar of chain, anchored as neatly as a 


MAN VETSUS 


|away on the Bulldog! 


‘*Triumph, of Stonehaven.’’ 
‘*Ain’t it sickenin’,’’? demanded Capt. Hor- 


ace Huckins, ‘‘the way them government dudes | 


treated that lucky dog, Latimer—givin’ him 
a new vessel, and heavin’ bouquets: at him 


right and left? My own private opinion is} 


that he got rattled, and cast his old hooker 
But of course there 
wasn’t no such account of it in them lyin’ 
newspapers !’” 


MICROBE 


Dy Dr CW. Saleeby De | se] 


“Tavi O God,’’ said Leonardo 
da Vinci, ‘‘hast given all good 
things to man at the price of 
labor.’’ Of our very lives is that true. 
We must ‘‘struggle for existence.’’ 
Apparently man is master to-day of 
the rest of the living world, and ex- 
empt from the age-long law of strug- 
gle; but in reality it isnotso. Exempt 
we may be from the need of struggling with 
nearly all visible plants and animals; but 
the invisible, the humblest, indeed the most 
degraded forms of life, remain as our perpetual 
enemies—enemies that the reader 
and I, at this instant, are actually 
fighting for our lives, whether we 
know it or not. 

It is one of the ironies of science 
that many of these minute beings, 
which can flourish only upon the 
body of man, must necessarily be of 
later origin than himself, and are 
to be counted among the most recent, 
as they are among the least admir- 
able, of the products of life. Louis 
Pasteur, the greatest material benefactor of our 
race in all times, first taught the world that 
microbes, as he has called them, are respon- 
sible for many diseases, and he followed his 
demonstration of that fact with the trumpet 
note of a prophecy: ‘‘It is in the power of man 
to make all parasitic disease disappear from the 
earth. ’’ 








PASTEUR’S VEGETABLE MICROBES. 


T is interesting to know in what degree, 
I since Pasteur’s death, that prophecy is 

being verified. 

The microbes that Pasteur and his earliest 
followers identified were all vegetable—minute, 
simple-celled plants that have no green matter 
in them, and that therefore cannot live upon 
light, as all green plants do. Unable to make 
their own food materials by transmuting sun- 
light, they are compelled to live upon the mate- 
rials that other living beings have made. We 
have reason to believe that, in the first place, 
they live upon the lifeless 
products of living crea- 
tures, or on their dead | 
bodies. Thence they may | 
learn to attack the mori- | 
bund and, at last, even | 
the healthy. | 

It soon became apparent | 
that some diseases are | 
caused by parasites that | 
are animal rather than | 
vegetable. There is, | 
however, no etymological reason why the term | 
microbe—literally, small life—should not be 





METCHNIKOFF 


applied to those creatures, too. Some of them | 
| have a spiral or corkscrew form, and are called | 


the spirilla. The earliest known is the spiril- | 
lum that causes relapsing fever. In recent | 
years several other diseases have been traced to 

various spirilla. All spirilla can be attacked | 
successfully in one and the same way. 


region that destroyed fifty thousand 
lives among the workers employed by 
the French, when they were trying to 
dig the canal, was made into a region 
of health. Although the French en- 
gineers failed, two Frenchmen, and 
their English followers, succeeded. 





wt | The Old World helped the New—led 


by General Gorgas—to defeat the two 
insects that, with their murderous microbe, 
had so long held the pass of Panama against 
mankind. The struggle has been 
successful in a greater degree against 
the more recently discovered animal 
microbes than it has been against 
the longer-known and far more 
widely distributed vegetable mi- 
crobes. The fact indicates that dif- 
ferent groups of microbes require 
different methods of attack if we are 
to succeed against them. The vic- 
tory of Panama illustrates the gen- 
eral proposition that the microbes of 
the type borne by insects can be conquered with 
relative ease by attacking the insects them- 
selves. To save our own lives, we turn upon 
and destroy our fellow victims. That is not 
only true of maiaria and yellow fever; it 
applies or will apply to sleeping sickness, 
which is caused by an animal microbe con- 
veyed by an insect—a kind of tsetse. 

Evidence is accruing that tends to show that 
lice and some other domestic parasites convey 
to us certain microbes of which they are the 
victims, such as the still unknown microbe 
that causes typhus fever. 
direction are ever tending to show in a new 
light our too often sinis- 
ter relation to the world 
of insects—our fellow vic- 
tims of many microbes. 

Where no microbe-bear- 
ing insects simplify our 
problem, we must proceed 
differently. In principle, 
our task should be easy. 
Let us find suitable am- 
munition, and use it 
freely, and we will slay the 
foe. Such ammunition is what we mean by 
antiseptics that, if they are worth anything at 
all, kill our microbie invaders as a Maxim gun 
may kill the invaders of acity. There are cases 
in which that simple device succeeds admi- 
rably. The English surgeon, Lord Lister, 
Pasteur’s greatest pupil, applied the principle 
to surgery. He introduced the most famous of 
all antiseptics, carbolic acid, and showed how 
the use of such agents would cleanse the 
surgeon’s knife. 





EHRLICH 


FRIEND OR FOE. 


HY should we not extend the principle 
of antiseptic surgery? If the victim of | 


consumption is fighting for his life 
against microbes that have invaded his Jungs, 
why should we not cause him to swallow or 
inhale carbolie acid, or its allies, which are 





LAVERAN 


Inquiries in this 


|of so many different kinds and because they 
| differ among themselves almost or quite as much 
as our own cells differ from any of them, we 
cannot believe that there exists a substance that 
should poison all of them and yet be harmless 
to ourselves. Our only course is to tackle our 
}enemies one by one, seeking for a specific 
| remedy, a selective antiseptic, that shall arm 
| us safely against one kind of microbe; when 
| we have found that, we can start our campaign 
against the next. 

At the International Medical Congress held 
in London in the fall of 1913, the greatest 
scientifie congress in the history of mankind, 
the most remarkable events centred round the 
person of a little elderly man whom all doctors 
now acclaim as the greatest doctor in the 
world. Professor Ehrlich, the illustrious Jew 
of Frankfort, has discovered the selective an- 
tiseptic, the discriminating ammunition, the 
‘*charmed bullet,’’ that slays all known kinds 
of spirilla. If, as so often happens, a spirillum 
attacks the throat of a child already made 
weak by scarlet fever, Ehrlich comes to the 

| rescue. If another spirillum attacks the tissues 
| of a hand bitten by a rat,—as in what is called 

rat-bite fever,—Ehrlich comes to the rescue 

again; and so with relapsing fever, another 
| called yaws, and others that are worse. A 
| hospital in which there were three hundred 
patients, all victims of the spirillum 
of yaws, had to be closed after each 
person had had a single dose of Pro- 
fessor Ehrlich’s remedy—for all ex- 
cept two were cured then and there. 
Hitherto we have never had a rem- 
edy for yaws. 

Professor Ehrlich compares his 
remedy to a poisoned arrow. It has 
three parts: one the shaft of the 
arrow, one the fixing point, and 
the last the poison (arsenic, in faet), 
which the point carries into the bodies of what- 
ever kind of spirilla may be attacking the pa- 
tient. The whole secret of his success lay in 
his noticing what kind of dye best stains 
spirilla for us to look at them through the 
microscope. The dye that they peculiarly pick 
up makes the point of the arrow by which he 
now kills them—a point by which the cells of 
| our bodies cannot be pierced. 

All that is merely the beginning. Within 
| five years, according to Professor Ehrlich, we 
| shall have accomplished much more. His 
remedy is so wonderfully successful, we now 
see, just because it is so limited in its powers. 





MERELY THE BEGINNING. 


HEN a man has a whitlow, which is 

eaused by certain vegetable microbes, 

or when he has mumps or measles or 
a cold in the head, or when he has pneumonia, 
or consumption caused by other vegetable 
microbes, Ehrlich’s discovery is useless. It 
will, however, cure several-of the most ter- 
rible diseases. According to the chemical 
nature of the living enemy that we call upon 
it to attack for us, it can do all or nothing. 
In a few years we shall have many such 
remedies, and there is no limit, short of Pas- 
teur’s all-embracing words, to the possibilities 
in front of us. 

But meanwhile there is much that we can 
do. It is better to keep the burglar outdoors 
than to fell him when he has entered the house. 
The Therapeutic Institute at Frankfort might 
be closed to-morrow without at all preventing 
us from clearing our milk supplies of the 
microbes of consumption that now infest them. 
Those microbes are not the enemies of man 
only; they are also the enemies of cattle. By 
the common-sense method 
of taking calves away from 
their infected mothers, the 
little country of Denmark 
has taught all the world 
that herds entirely free 
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charging enemy and had so deflected its course | 
that it passed clear of the weakened dam. A 
cheer rose from the workmen perched on the 


| known to kill the microbe of consumption out- | from the microbe of con- 
| side the body? The reason why our attempts | sumption or tubercle can 


eS | to do that have failed is simple. If the Maxim | be raised and maintained. 
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rim of the cofferdam, and the whistle of a 
hoisting engine blew a wheezy salvo to the 


| Nod kind of animal parasite was 


found first by a pupil of Pasteur, Pro- | 


gun, at the gate of the beleaguered city, should 
be constantly rotated upon a swivel, it would 





The thoughtful reader 
will have a question to put 


GORGAS 


men on the plucky schooner. fessor Laveran, when he was an army slay invaders and defend- | to all this. Surely, he will 
‘*That’s the talk, old girl!’? exclaimed Bal- | surgeon in Algeria some thirty yearsago. That ers alike. Thatis exactly | say, in the battle of man against microbe 
lard jubilantly—and too soon. | is the microbe of malaria. Professor Laveran what ordinary antiseptics | there must be some natural means of defense 


It was a disastrous victory for the Triumph. | 
In the very moment of her success the ragged 
edges of the ice had cut through her aged 
sides. Latimer heard running water, and with 
a great fear at his heart, sprang for the pumps. 
They belched a clear green stream; the ship 
was settling fast. The two men tumbled into 
Ballard’s skiff, and a moment later the sea 
clasped hands across the Triumph’s deck. 
She gave a weary roll, and amid a whirl of 
frothy undulations sank to the bottom of Wood | 
Island Narrows. 

As Ballard soberly pulled toward the dam, 
Captain Latimer stood in the stern of the skiff 
and watched the passing of his ship. He was | 
very grim, and the lines round his firm old 
mouth were deep and tense. Once he wiped 
his forehead on his sleeve. 

‘*Thirty-five years I sailed her,’? he re- 
marked at last, and shook his head. 

Apple trees were in blossom and birds sang 
under a soft spring sky when Capt. John 





still works at the Pasteur Institute in Paris, 
and is one of the veritable builders of the 
Panama Canal. For another important discov- 


| ery followed his, and that was the discovery 


that man is not the only animal that microbes 
invade. They attack many other creatures, 
and those creatures, when they have been in- 
vaded, may hand on the common enemy to us. 


| In such eases, the other creature invaded is 


called the ‘‘secondary host.’? Sir Ronald Ross | 
first proved that the secondary host of the 
malaria parasite is a particular kind of mos- 
quito—the wild form known as Anopheles. 
Such a discovery was bound to lead to others. 
Before long, not without martyrdom as real 
and priceless as any-in the past, the American 
surgeons found that yellow fever is also con- 
veyed by a mosquito, the Stegomyia. As a 
result of all that work, the battle of man 
against the microbe was fought and won in 
the Panama Canal Zone. The stegomyia van- 
ished, and with it yellow fever; the anopheles 
was vastly reduced, and with it malaria; the 





do when they are poured 
or inhaled or inoculated 
into the body that the 
microbe is invading. The | 
living cells that defend | 
are killed as well as the 
microbes that attack. 
The dose of carbolic acid 
that would kill all the| 
microbes in a pair of consumptive lungs would 
kill the lungs themselves, and therefore their 
owner. 

The great disappointment that followed such 
attempts to fight microbes is almost forgotten 
to-day in the successes that have crowned new 
efforts in the strategy of this age-long conflict. 
Evidently our problem is to find and to use 
ammunition that will distinguish between 
friend and foe. But the ‘‘ideal antiseptic,’’ 
which should do no harm whatever to our 
bodies, and yet destroy all its dangerous in- 
vaders, will never be found, and no modern 





PASTEUR 


by which men have conquered in the past, 
long before the microscope was invented. He 
is right; and science, which works always for 
prevention as well as cure, is never better em- 
ployed than in studying these natural defenses. 


AN UNSEEN GUARDIAN. 


OR example, we find no microbes at all 
F in air just after it passes through the 
healthy nose. The nose is the original 
‘‘domestic filter?’ for all microbes in dust in 
the air. Its secretions are antiseptic also, 
and man has no more valuable outwork of 
defense than a normal nose. A choked nose, 
through which a person cannot breathe, is a 
source of real danger, for it means that microbes 
enter the lungs freely by way of the filterless 
mouth. 
In the stomach we find free hydrochloric 
acid, produced some half hour or less after a 
meal. Its production from the common salt 





student of the subject is now looking for it. 


or sodium chloride of the blood by the living 








cells that line the stomach is one of the 
wholly inimitable feats of the body. Until | 
recently most of us thought that the hydro- | 
chlorie acid was formed in the stomach solely 
in order to digest food; but now we have 
evidence to show that this hydrochloric acid 
is also a valuable antiseptic, working, for once, 
inside the body without hurting it, and prob- 
ably often saving us from the microbes of con- 
sumption and typhoid fever. Thus the two 
great avenues of entry to the body are in a 
large degree guarded. It may be added that | 
no known microbe can unaided penetrate the 
surface of the unbroken and healthy skin. 
When these agents fail, or when some insect, 
biting us, leaves microbes in our very blood, 
we are not yet defeated. Professor Metch- 
nikoff, another pupil of. Pasteur, and now 
subdirector of the Pasteur Institute in Paris, 
found, many years ago, that the white cells 
of the blood, not of man only, but of all the 
higher animals, are a living and ever-mobile 
garrison, whose duty it is to attack, kill, and 
dissolve into nothingness the microbes that 
attack us; the ‘‘white soldiers’’ do not defend 
us only against those invaders that actually 
enter the blood, but they ‘‘emigrate’’ through 
the walls of the blood vessels in search of 
microbes that may be attacking us in any part 
of the body. Not the least valuable consequence 
of this discovery has been the further work of 
Metchnikoff and his pupils, showing conclu- 
sively that alcohol, even in minute doses in the 


their power to contend with disease. 

Great progress has been made, too, in the | 
method of deliberately teaching the body how | 
to resist the attack of microbes. The English- | 
man, Jenner, gave the world vaccination 
against smallpox. To-day, in Europe, a new 
modification of the same principle, in the form 
of anti-typhoid inoculation, which is rightly 
compulsory in the army of France, as in that of 
the United States, is saving thousands of lives. 

The problem of civilization is largely the | 
problem of educating our tissues, and especially | 
our white blood corpuscles, to fight microbes 
that thrive in cities. Hitherto, the only people 
who had virtually solved the problem were the 
Jews, who have lived in cities for so long. 

In the Zodlogical Gardens in London the 
anthropoid apes have been kept alive during 
recent years by shutting them in behind glass, 
not to protect the visitors from them, but to 
protect them from the visitors—that is to say, 
from the microbes that man harbors in his 
mouth. Man has more or less successfully 
learned how to disarm those invaders, but 
they will readily destroy those near relatives 
of his whose bodies have not learned how to) 
resist them. 

Mankind has no better friends than those | 
who, like Metchnikoff, teach us what to do 
and what not to do in arming and inuring 
ourselves against these sleepless and implacable 
but assuredly doomed enemies of our kind. 


OW LUCILLE EARNED 





Madame René’s summer shop at Bar | 
Harbor before reclothing that simpering wax 
lady in a rainbow chiffon evening frock, she | 
was thinking gloomily that her chance of 
returning to college in the fall was indeed 
slight. 

When Lucille’s father died several years 
before, he had left a fortune that was ample 
for his widow and for his four daughters ; 
but near the end of Lucille’s junior year had 
come the financial panic that had sent many 
stocks and bonds tumbling in value. The 
Peabodys’ money had been invested in some 
of the stocks that felt the financial depres- 
sion most, and they now found themselves 
with an income that was barely enough to 
cover their living expenses. They had 
moved from their luxurious home to a small 
apartment and had bravely faced an uncer- 
tain future. Clearly there was not enough 
money for Lucille to return to college the 
following year. There was only one way— 
she must earn the money for her senior year. 

To Lucille, in June, it had not seemed im- 
possible to earn five hundred dollars in the 
ten weeks of the summer vacation. She had 
eounted her assets: good health, a level 
head, and the ability to make friends. But 
she had no marked talent, unless possibly 
her good taste in clothes could be considered 
asone. She had in vain cudgeled her mind 
for ideas, and she had begun to despair a 
little when Madame René came to Pough- 
keepsie with her usual spring exhibition of 
clothes. Lucille, who for three years had 
been a good customer of the fashionable 
dressmaker, had suggested that Madame 
René open a branch shop at Bar Harbor 
that summer, and that she put her in charge of 
it. Madame René knew that Lucille had good 
taste in clothes and a level head, and at last | 
had agreed to make the girl her agent at the | 
summer resort, and to pay her a generous com- | 
mission for all the clothes she sold. 

In July Lucille had followed twelve pack- | 
ing cases to Bar Harbor. Mrs. Stephens, an 
old friend of her mother’s, had invited the | 
girl to live with her during her stay at the 
summer resort. Everything seemed to point | 
toward the success of Lucille’s venture. Yet 
to-day, two weeks after her arrival, the girl 
had to her credit only ten dollars in commis- 
sions. 

The summer visitors had bought their clothes 
in the cities before they came to the shore. 
They had trunkfuls of clothes with them; and 
had no need to buy of her. She had only 
carried coals to Newcastle. Her venture had 
failed; she must give up her dream of grad- 
uating from college. 

When Lucille had finished hooking up the 
dress on the model, she turned gloomily to 
choose a hair ornament for the perpetually | 
smiling wax lady. Madame had sent a large | 
assortment. Lucille deliberately chose an ab- | 
surd arrangement of small red, purple, and | 
white silk radishes, and pinned them into the 
model’s raven locks. She stepped back to 
view the effect, and in spite of her discourage- | 
ment, she laughed. 

“I don’t believe any live lady ever wore | 
such a bouquet,’’ she said to herself. 

Two minutes after she had wheeled the 





HER SENIOR. YEAR 
< Sy Mary Alden Hopkins 


S Lucille Peabody took the white linen | model into the window Magnolia Day and! New York. 
walking suit from the dummy form in| her friends came laughing into the little shop. | buying. 


| Magnolia in different tints and sizes. Yet in 


| their pleasant, well-trained voices, their cour- 





‘*Some vegetables for the hair, please, ’’ they 
demanded, pointing at the gay wax lady. 
Magnolia Day was a slim little girl, with 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


go back to college, after all! But, Aunt 
Stephens, why do they spend their money 
so foolishly ?’’ 

Mrs. Stephens, who was one of the oldest 
summer residents at Bar Harbor, had seen the 
village change to a fashionable resort. A 
palace had been built on either side of her little 


gray house; but she had pursued the even | 


tenor of her way, and had continued to live 


simply and to associate mainly with her | 
| quiet, old-time friends. 
‘*Magnolia Day lives next door, in that huge | 


stone house,’’ she told Lucille. ‘‘Her mother 
is dead and her father is a semi-invalid. Last 
summer she was a little girl in a middy blouse, 
who seandalized the neighborhood with a hun- 
dred pranks. She spent last winter in a Paris 


boarding school, and you see the result! 
Whatever Maggie does, she does with all her, 


might, and all her friends do it with her; if 
she wants to spend her money recklessly 
nothing will stop her, for she has a fortune 
in her own right. She’s acting foolishly this 
summer, but she’s good at heart and devoted | 
to her father. ’’ 
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| blood, intoxicates the white cells, and lowers | 


I had in the window this spring to attract 
attention. No one will buy it in the city. It 
was originally a four-hundred-dollar gown, 
but if you can sell it for two hundred dollars 
I will give you half.’’ 

The moment that Magnolia saw that frock 
it was her favorite. 

‘*T’ll_ be a post-impressionist living picture 

|in that frock !’’ she cried. 
Lucille thought a moment of the generous 
/ hundred dollars that Madame René was allow- 
ing her for the sale of the frock. It would 
/almost make up the five hundred dollars that 
she needed. The season was drawing to a 
close, and her profits must be large if she was 
to reach the goal that she had in view. Sud- 
denly she made her decision. 

‘*Magnolia,’’ she said, ‘‘do you think your 
father will like this frock ?’’ 

Lucille had known the chord to touch. 
Magnolia’s gayety fell suddenly away from 
her, and she looked a little blankly at the 
frock. 

‘*T hadn’t thought of that,’’ she said. 

‘*Are you going to receive the guests with 





Lucille went to bed that night much happier him?’’ asked Lucille. 


than she had been since her arrival in Bar | 


‘*Yes,’’ replied Magnolia. ‘‘In a way it’s 


Harbor. ‘an informal coming-out party for me, though 


That visit to her shop of Magnolia Day and 
her friends seemed to mark the turning point 
in Lucille’s business venture; customers came 
and her commissions accumulated. Everyone | 
in Bar Harbor soon knew of Lucille’s little 
store. Newcomers to the resort, unprepared 
for the sharp chill of the evenings, bought | 
sweaters and corduroy sport jackets from her. | 
A week of fog cleared out her supply of silk | 
raincoats. Mrs. Stephens’s friends came in 

buy handkerchiefs and blouses. But 
Lucille’s most frequent and extravagant cus- 
tomers were Magnolia and her friends. ‘They 
dropped in on their way from tennis in the 
morning and on their way home from tea in 
the afternoon. They bought wildly from the | 
stock at hand; they ordered other things from 
There was no system in their 
Some of the things they needed; but 
most of them were useless, freakish trifles that 


of course I shan’t be really ‘out’ till winter.’’ 
She hesitated, and then said, ‘‘I suppose this 
isn’t suitable. I suppose it would look—queer ; 
and dad wouldn’t like the general to think he 
had a queer daughter. He doesn’t like this 
sort of thing very well, anyway.’’ 

Lucille had set aside one dress for herself. 
She had been invited to the reception, and 
Mrs. Stephens had insisted on making her the 
present of a dress. It was a simple, inexpen- 
sive dress of ivory crépe de Chine, in accordion- 
pleated rufties, with an old-rose girdle; she 
could wear it at college entertainments in the 
winter. 

After a moment’s hesitation, Lucille brought 
it from the closet and showed it to Magnolia. 

‘*Wouldn’t this one be better?’’ she asked. 

‘*Yes,’’ the girl admitted, ‘‘that is exactly 
what dad would like.’’ 

If Lucille had any regret for her sacrifice, 





happened to catch their fancy at the moment. 


| it vanished when she entered Mr. Day’s draw- 


Lucille’s commissions grew rapidly, and if ing-room on the night of the reception and 











SHE LOOKED A LITTLE BLANKLY AT THE FROCK. 


brown eyes that peered out like a friendly 
puppy’s from her tangle of fuzzy hair. Her 
skirt was narrow round the ankles, but from 
the waist it stood out in stiff silk ruffles like a 
flounced parasol. She would have been pretty 
if it had not been for her freakish clothes. 
Magnolia’s friends were reproductions of 


spite of the absurdity of their clothes there 
was something very likable about the group. 
They seemed like children who had dressed 
up for fun in adults’ clothes. Lucille liked 





teous, friendly manner toward her; they 


| seemed to take a great deal of joy in life. 
|. When Lucille heard their little cries of | 


amusement over the hair ornaments, she | 
brought out another ‘‘novelty’’ that madame | 
had sent—silk stockings with butterflies and | 
other insects embroidered on the instep! | 

The girls were as delighted with those as | 


| they had been with the hair ornaments. When | 


they left, they had bought out the butterflies 
and the vegetables. 

‘‘Do order more of these funny things,’’ 
begged Magnolia, ‘‘and whenever the shopping | 
fever seizes us we will rush here.’’ 

That evening at the dinner table Lucille | 


| told Mrs. Stephens about the girls’ raid on the | 


shop. 

‘Those girls actually spent thirty dollars | 
on those absurd trifles! They would have | 
bought double the amount if I had had it!’’ | 
she said. ‘‘If they become steady customers, 
as they say they intend to, perhaps I mh 


saw Magnolia. The girl had arranged her 
hair simply, in a way that entirely suited 
her simple frock. Standing between the 
two tall, white-haired men, she looked like 
a happy child. 

That was Lucille’s first party of the 
season. She had attended strictly to busi- 
ness all summer, and had refused the invita- 
tions that naturally came to her as Mrs. 
Stephens’s guest. To-night Mrs. Stephens 
introduced her to many people; and Mag- 
nolia seemed to make it her special care 
that Lucille should enjoy herself. 

Late in the evening Mr. Day came across 
the room and sat down beside her. He was 
a tall, thin man, with white hair and alert 
brown eyes. He asked her about her work, 
and almost before she knew it, Lucille had 
told him all about herself. 

‘*Don’t you find keeping the shop in order 
and waiting on customers very tiresome?’’ 
he asked. 

‘¢Yes,’? replied Lucille, ‘‘but there is a 
mechanical as well as a creative side to all 
work. ’’ 


Mr. Day nodded his head as if the reply “ 


pleased him. 

‘* Maggie has told me how you sub- 
stituted the simple dress she is wearing 
for a two-hundred-dollar horror that had 
caught her fancy. Personally I am grate- 
ful to you, but wasn’t that bad salesman- 
ship?’’ 

‘*It’s bad salesmanship to sell a customer 


unsuitable articles,’’ the girl replied. ‘‘It 
business continued as good as it was now, her | seems to me that good salesmanship con- 
senior year seemed assured. Yet the faster | sists in fitting the customer’s needs; at the 
her college fund increased, the more uneasy | moment it may appear to be a loss, but in 
and discontented she became with her method | the end it pays.’’ 
of acquiring it. She liked Magnolia Day, ‘*You understand the theory of commerce, ’’ 
and had become well acquainted with her. | replied Mr. Day approvingly. 
They had met by accident one morning on| The next morning Magnolia herself, dressed 
the shore path, and since then had often taken in a white middy blouse and a simple linen 
an early morning stroll together. Magnolia | skirt, came flying into the shop in great ex- 
was charming; yet she insisted upon wearing | citement. 
ugly, freakish clothes, and she frittered away | ‘*Lucille Peabody,’’ she cried, ‘‘what did 
her time buying useless gewgaws. Lucille you say to dad last evening? He declares 
was benetiting by Magnolia’s weakness, and | you’re the most level-headed young person he 
Lucille was not comfortable. | ever met, and he wishes I were more like you! 

Toward the end of August Magnolia’s father O Lucille, we had a long, long talk last night 
sent out invitations for a reception at his house | after the guests had gone—father and the 
in honor of a famous general who was visit- | general and I. We talked until most morning 
ing him. On Magnolia’s account the younger | about lots of things I’d never really thought 
set were invited ; and as their party frocks were | about before. And father doesn’t want me to 
showing the summer’s wear, they felt that | be a society girl next winter. He wants me 
they must have fresh gowns for the great | to go to college with you instead. I’m going 
occasion. They asked Lucille to send for a|to take my exams next month. Father’s 
large assortment. | writing this morning about it.’’ 

The frocks arrived three days before the | She paused breathlessly and clapped her 
reception. When the girls gathered in the | hands. ‘‘Why, I almost forgot what I came 
little shop to make their choice, they fell) in for! Will you design me an appropriate 
upon the new stock with ‘‘Oh’s!’’ and| winter wardrobe—everything very good, but 
‘*Ah’s!’? of delight. The chairs and tables| suitable? I’ve promised father to leave it all 
were heaped with exquisite fabrics. Some of| to you and to wear what you provide! I 
the frocks were simple and suitable for girls think when the other girls’ parents hear about 
to wear; others were so extreme as to be | it, they’ll ask you, too, for they have all hated 
grotesque. | our clothes this summer! Will you begin right 

The most freakish gown of all was an affair | off ?’’ 
of blatant colors and extravagant cut, of which | ‘“*Of course I will,’’ said Lucille, and her 
madame had written, ‘‘I am sending the gown | eyes were a little misty as she gazed at 
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Magnolia. 
was not all that she saw; 
eagerly forward to her senior year at college, 


‘and that the gain was not hers alone. 


WINTERING with He SYOTS 





Chapter 


HEN Sooda had heard the knock at 

\ V the door, he had grabbed the rifle; now 

he came forward and helped father to 

a seat by the table. I was hugging father 

and crying like a baby. His clothes and his 

boots were nearly worn out, and he was almost 

a skeleton. His hair had been cut short, and 

had turned quite gray. He was so weak that 
he could only pat my head. 

‘“Thank God,’’? he murmured, ‘‘I’ve got 
here at last and found you!’’ 

When he had drunk some coffee and eaten 
some mush that Mudi hastily made for him, 
he began to tell us what he had been through 
since we had last seen him. 

He had been in prison until about two weeks 
before. He had suffered terribly from the cold, 
for he had had no fire in his cell. For food he 
had had only chunks of mouldy black bread 
and a kind of bean soup. He thought that the 
Russian officials had intended to starve him 
to death, so that nothing should ever become 
known about the gold they had taken from him. 

Father had three or four ten-dollar gold 
pieces that he had sewed into his clothes before 
he started on the trip, and that the Cossacks 
had not found when they searched him. With 
one of the gold pieces he had bribed one of the 
prison guards to get him an envelope and a 
sheet of paper, and afterward to mail a letter 
for him. The letter was to Oscar Sargent, 
an American whom we knew at St. Peters- 
burg; father told Mr. Sargent of the straits he 
was in, and begged him to see our ambassador, 
or the consul at St. Petersburg, and to try 
to have something done in his behalf. 

Father did not hear anything from the letter 
for a month. He thought that perhaps the 
soldier had not mailed it. Then one morning 
the warden of the prison came to his cell, all 
siniles and apologies. A mistake had been 
made because he had been with a Japanese spy, 
the warden said ; the authorities, who were cha- 
grined at the error, would set him free at once, 
and would give him a pass over the Siberian 
railway to Vladivostok, on the Pacific coast. 

Through an interpreter, father replied that 
he did not wish to go to Vladivostok, but 
would :eturn to his mine. The warden ex- 
pressed many regrets, but said that a foreigner 
who had been in company with Japanese could 
not be permitted to live and work so near the 
boundary of Russia. 

Father then asked that his gold be returned 
to him. The warden seemed greatly surprised 
to learn that gold had been taken from him, 
and promised to investigate the matter. But 
the next morning, without any further mention 
of his gold, the warden sent him under guard 
to Minusinsk, and from there to Krasnoyarsk, 
where he was put on a train going east. 

At Nijni Udinsk father had slipped off the 
train, and had got work with a gang that was 
repairing the railway. When he had earned 


thirty rubles, he made his way back to Kras- | 


noyarsk ; from there, after disguising himself, 
he started back to our camp in the mountains. 
It had been a terribly hard journey, for he had 
had no snowshoes; he was sv exhausted when 
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he reached us that even while he was telling his 
story he dropped asleep two or three times. 
Father and Sooda both thought that an 


ment at St. Petersburg and that the officials 
at Karatusk had made haste to get rid of him. 

As soon as father had finished telling us of 
his adventures, Sooda asked him whether he 
had heard anything about the war. Father 
smiled a little at that. ‘‘The 
Japanese whipped them every 
time!’’ he exclaimed. ‘*They 
ecooped the Russians up at 
Port Arthur, and besieged 
them there. ’’ 

Sooda jumped up, and shout- 
ing, ‘‘Banzai! Banzai!’’ 
danced all round the camp. He 
was so much excited that he 
could hardly sleep all that 
night. 
| The next day Sooda and I 
told father of the gold we had 
washed out and of the sable 
skins we had got in trade for 
food. He approved of every- 
thing Sooda had done. They 
shook hands, and said again 
that whatever happened, they 
would stand by each other. 

So rich was the last placer 
where we had worked under 
the snow that Sooda thought 
that three of us, working with 
the screener, could make sixty 
zolotniks of gold a day, as soon 
as the creek was running. In 
a month we could get a very 
handsome amount of gold to 
takeaway with us—if only we 
could get away! 

As nearly as we could guess, 
it was now toward the end of 
February. The snow had be- 
gun to thaw, and in another 
month the miners would be 
coming back into the moun- 
tains, and the Russian mine 
inspectors would be starting on 
their spring tour of the mines. 
Father and Sooda agreed that 
it would not do for either of them to be found 
working there. We must get away—with our 
gold and sable skins, if possible. But how? 
Neither Sooda nor father dared go to Karatusk 
on the Siberian side of the mountains; to the 
south stretched the Mongolian desert. They 
talked it over all the evening, without hitting 
on any plan of escape. 

The next morning Sooda proposed a plan. 

South of the Sayan Mountains stretches that 
vast plateau of central Asia called the Gobi 
desert. Although not a desert in the sense of 
being a sandy waste, it is a dry and sterile 
region. Low, barren mountain ridges alternate 
with semiarid plains, where the flocks and 
herds of the nomad Kirghiz and other Mongol 
tribes seek pasturage. There are many lakes 
in the region, several of which are salt lakes 





inquiry about him had come from the govern- | 


But the girl in the middy blouse | and the thought that pleased her most of all! that have no outlet and that evaporate in the | 
she was looking | was that she had earned it honestly and fairly, summer and form immense flats or ‘‘sinks.’’ 
| Vast tracts of sand dunes stretch across the | 


land; hot, dry valleys and gorges wind among 
cliffs of strangely colored marbles and basalts. 

The desert stretches east and west for three 
thousand miles, unbroken except for the old 
caravan trails. In the Middle Ages nearly 
all the tea consumed in Europe was carried 
overland by this route. Tea caravans, in fact, 
continued to follow the old trails until the 


Trans-Siberian Railway was built; and even | 


to-day ten or twelve caravans are said to 
journey annually from Peking to Kokand, 
Tashkend, and the basin of the Aral Sea. 
During the Russian-Japanese War, when the 
railway was being put largely to military uses, 
travel by caravan had revived considerably. 


posed that we go directly south into the Gobi 
region, until we should fall in with a caravan. 
Then we could accompany it to Urga, the sacred 
city of Mongolia, and from there to Peking. 
| **But, man alive,’’ father said, ‘‘we should 
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WE STOOD WITH OUR STICKS UPRAISED. 


get lost in that desert, and never find our way | 
out! We should starve, or we should die of | 
thirst. There are robbers, they say, and de- | 
ceptive mirages, and terrible dust storms. ’’ 

But Sooda said that we should get through 
somehow, and that there were Japanese at | 
Urga who would help us. And even the desert | 
was better than the prison at Karatusk, he | 
declared. 


plan, but said that he would consider it. 
The next day the Syot women came round 


decided to try our luck at the bog once more. 
So we hitched Guendy to the sled and started 
down the pass; father, who was still weak from 
the hardships of his journey, rode on the sled. 





When we were about a verst from the ravine | 


Sooda had learned of that, and he now pro- | 


up which we must turn to go to the bog, Sooda 
sent Chot and me on ahead, to see whether 
anyone had come; he had grown very cautious. 
When we came in sight of the miners’ hut, we 
| saw smoke rising from the roof, and a traveling 
sledge with furs at its door. 

Before we could run back among the trees, 
a big black and white dog, barking ferociously, 
dashed out from the door of the hut and rushed 
at us. Chot and I caught up some old tree 
branches with which to defend ourselves; the 
dog stopped a few feet from us, and barked and 
| growled fiercely. By that time four men had 
| come out of the hut; one of them wore the cap 
and cockade of a chinovnik, the others the long, 
heavy winter coats of Cossack soldiers. 

‘*Stop!’? shouted the man with the cap. 
**Come here!’’ 

We wanted to run for it, but were afraid 
that the Cossacks would shoot us. We stood 
with our sticks upraised until they called the 
dog back; then we went slowly to the hut. 
I pulled my hair over my face as much as I 
| eould, and whispered to Chot to tell them the 
same old story—that we were 
both Yakuts, and that I was 
deaf and dumb. When the chi- 
novnik asked who we were and 
what we were doing there, Chot 
said in Yakut that we were liv- 
ing with an old woman who kept 
camps for the miners in winter. 

The chinovnik did not un- 
derstand Yakut very well. He 
looked at me sharply and asked 
me some question in Russian, 
which I pretended not to hear. 
Chot pointed to my ears and 
mouth, and then shook his head. 
The Cossacks said something to 
each other and laughed. The 
chinovnik grabbed me by the 
collar of my sheepskin coat and 
shook me. Remembering what 
Sooda had told me, I rolled my 
eyes round and made a noise 
in my throat, at which the Cos- 
sacks laughed again. With that, 
the chinovnik gave me a kick 
and let me go. 

The chinovnik stood looking 
at us for some moments, and 
we were afraid that he would 
keep us prisoners, and carry us , 
to Karatusk. But at last he 
seemed to decide that we were 
not worth bothering with, for 
he suddenly cried, ‘‘Be off!’’ 
and went back into the hut. 

Chot and I hurried back up 
the pass, with the dog still bark- 
ingafter us. Father and Sooda 
had heard the rough voices of 
the Cossacks, and had retreated. 
Sooda had driven the sled back 
to camp ; father was waiting for 
us in a thicket beside the trail. He had the 
| rifle, and had determined to try to rescue us 

if the chinovnik should attempt to take us off. 
| He was still so weak that he could hardly 
| walk; but he would rather fight four Russians 
than have me carried off to Karatusk. 
We made our way to camp as fast as we 
could. Father and Sooda agreed that there was 
not a moment to lose, for the chinovnik might 





Father was still very doubtful about the | come up the pass, looking for miners’ camps. 


Suddenly I thought of the sable skins in the 
hollow log, down by the miners’ hut where we 


again, and as the pig meat was almost gone, we | | had come upon the chinovnik and hismen. I 


| asked Sooda whether we should have to leave 
| them there. 

| ‘**No, never!’? he replied. ‘‘You and I, 
| Bane, will come back and get them to-night.’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





in schools of varying numbers, but aver- 

aging about forty, the majority of which 
are females or cows of comparatively small 
size. These cows will yield from twenty-five to 
thirty-five barrels of oil. They are generally 
accompanied by four or five young bulls and one 
very large male, sometimes fittingly called the 
‘*schoolmaster.’? He is the chief and leader of 
the school, and by him apparently all their con- 
certed movements are regulated. 

Yet sometimes, when many schools gather 
upon one ground to feed, the school formation 
disappears, and individuals roam about seek- 
ing their food in the most effective way taught 
them by ages of inherited instincts. Close 
observers are sure that this breaking up of the 
schools is not real, but only apparent, and that 
at the close of the season the various schools, 
which have never wandered far from their 
leaders, re-form and proceed as before, a united 
family, to some other part of the ocean. 

The behavior of these school whales is 
always the same, and experienced whalemen 
who have made a study of their habits know 
well that they may be relied upon to do certain 
things in a certain manner. If the leader is 
harpooned, he seldom shows much fight, but 
acts as if he were greatly surprised at the 
liberty that had been taken with him. The 
cows will crowd round helplessly, making no 


"Tiss usual custom of sperm whales is to go 


without any dread of the strange creatures 
that are assailing them. The stories told of their 


Se LONE WHALE 





attempting to rescue the leader by hindering | 
the movements of the attacking boats can all 
be relegated to the domain of fiction. 
the tale of the faithful cow attempting to bite 
the harpoon line be disposed of also. 


usually flee. Very seldom isa young bull caught 
in a school except when he has been taken com- 
pletely by surprise. The capture of several 
cows after one has been harpooned is frequent, 
so inveterate is their sympathetic habit. 

So if the whalers had only to deal with the 
school whales, their work would be compara- 
tively free from danger; but at certain periods 
during the existence of the school the spirit of 


arises among the young bull whales. They 


many cases of twisted lower jaw that have been 
noted among bulls are no doubt referable to 
this cause alone, for the habit of the sperm | 
whale when fighting is to seize nis opponent 





| by the down-hanging jaw. From these fre-_ 
aggressive attempts whatever, but apparently | 


quent conflicts there emerges one who chal- 
lenges the great leader of the school. 
The old bull is deposed from his place as 


y "rank T Bullen 


So can) 


When the leader is harpooned, the young bulls | 


emulation and desire of leadership that is | 
‘exhibited by the roosters of the barnyard | 


fight with one another so fiercely that the | 





leader of the school, and becomes, in the whale- 
man’s term, a ‘‘lone whale.’’ This fate awaits 


Sooner or later he will be thrust out by his 
kind, condemned henceforth to roam the wastes 
of ocean in solitude. 

This isolation has, as might be expected, an 
immediate effect upon his character. He be- 


great tragedies of the whaling industries have | 
centred round a conflict with a lone whale. 
Some of those monsters have earned for them- | 





| great as that enjoyed by Roland or Bertrand 
| du Guesclin among medieval warriors. Per- 


| the first lone whale I ever encountered had but 
| recently emerged from a terrific conflict, as 
appeared from his condition. 
| It was a lovely afternoon, and we had just 
| reached the Solander whaling ground in 
Foveaux Strait, south of New Zealand, when 
| the ery of ‘‘blow’’ was raised from the mast- 
head. Our boats were very quickly away and 
speeding toward the whale before the light 
| breeze that was blowing. I had not seen the 
| whale at all, and was consequently astounded 


every bull cachalot that is not slain by man. | 


comes irritable, morose, dangerous. All the! 


selves a notoriety among whalemen quite as | 


sonally, I have great reason to be thankful that | 


| languid and gave us no trouble. 
| his head in a gale, we still managed to make 
|110 barrels of oil, so I think it only reasona- 


when we suddenly glided alongside a creature 
that loomed as huge as the bottom of a cap- 
sized ship. The mate and harpooner, both 
veteran whalemen, declared that he was the 
largest whale they had ever seen. He was 
also the tamest to handle, for in the subsequent 
laneing he never once made the slightest pro- 
test with tail or jaw, but took the lance thrusts 
without wincing and died without a shudder. 
Our two veterans could not understand it. 
Still there was the prize, a sperm whale of 
unexampled bigness, rich in blubber. We 
| solved the mystery when we started to cut 
that enormous whale in, and I have ever since 
| wondered what happened to his previous 
assailants. Embedded in his blubber were 
three harpoons, which I regret to say were 
most dishonestly cut out and thrown overboard 
| without being examined. That was a viola- 
tion of whaling law; the owner of a harpoon 
always has the ship’s name stamped upon 
it, and its presence in a whale always con- 
stitutes a claim upon the value. But these 
had caused only superficial injuries that would 
never have affected the whale’s vigor. What 
had ruined him were the fragments of seven 
steel bomb lances that we found in various 
portions of his anatomy. No wonder he was 
After losing 


ble to believe that fifteen tons, or 150 barrels 
of oil, would have been his yield had we 





secured him entirely. 
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fever appears, an increased number of sheep, 
properly dipped, may help to stamp out the 
disease. 

* © 


KEEPING OUR TEMPER. 





1 





FACT AND COMMENT. 


EFORE you give advice to some one else, | 
think whether you do not need to use it | 
yourself, 


’Tis better Thrice to ask your way 
Than even Once to go astray. 
VEN though one once won one’s ‘‘one 
best bet,’’ it were better that the better 
did not bet. 
VERY year the United States government | 
sends more than a million dollars to pen- | 
sioners who live outside its borders. Half | 
of that total goes to Canada. Germany and | 
Ireland are next on the list, but almost every | 
civilized country in the world is included. In | 
1914 there were 5,163 pensioners who were | 
living abroad. 





— | 
| 


ICHMOND has celebrated the fiftieth an-| uttered no threats, and have hardly thought | 


niversary of the fall of the Confederacy, | 
of which it was the capital, with two imposing | 
public ceremonies: laying the corner stone of 
an heroic equestrian statue of Stonewall Jack- 
son, and formally opening Battle Abbey, a 
stone building that is to be used as a treasure 
house for relics of the Civil War. 

HERE is no better ‘‘melting pot’’ than a) 

big public school. In one school on the | 
East Side of New York, where the boys elect a | 
‘‘eity government,’’ they lately chose for dis- 
trict attorney a Chinese boy, who is so popular | 
that he received the largest vote cast for any | 
candidate on his ticket. Among the other | 
officers elected, one was Polish, one Irish, and | 
one German. 


i% | 


HE wheat-growing states are calling for | 
extra harvest hands. To assist in sending 
men where they are most needed, the Depart- 
ment of Labor has opened an office in Kansas | 
City. From now on, until early fall, about | 
125,000 itinerant laborers will find work in the | 
wheat fields. They have begun in Texas and | 
Oklahoma, where the crop is now ready for | 
reaping, and will move slowly northward | 
week by week. 


| Of course that is untrue. 
| provocation has been, neither the government | readiness, its intensely patriotic spirit, and its 


OME of the foreign newspapers, English 
as well as German, have been deceived 


drill and manceuvres. But from the nature 
of the country that the Swiss army has to 
defend, the real efficiency of the soldiers de- 
pends far less on a knowledge of tactics than 
on skill with the rifle. Each member of the 
militia keeps his equipment in his home, 
ready for inspection at all times, and he uses 
| his rifle frequently. There are rifle clubs in 





and would help him to do for his country 
what the revolutionary chieftains seem unable 
or unwilling to do. 

It is too early to tell whether the new policy 
will succeed where that of ‘‘watchful wait- 
ing’’ failed, but it is a hopeful sign that the 
publication of President Wilson’s letter was 
| followed by reports of a more conciliatory atti- 





about the state of public sentiment in every village, and there is keen competition | tude on the part of both Carranza and Villa, 


that we know that we are without a remedy. 
Great as the 


nor any considerable body of the people has 
been carried away by unreasoning indignation ; 
and although many have emphasized the fact 


The Swiss army is paid only when in actual 
service. Aside from its wonderful marks- 


|manship, its efficiency lies in its constant 


| democratic organization. All officers rise by 


merit from the ranks, and under ordinary con- 


| ditions there is no grade higher than that of 


that the country is in no condition for imme- | gojonel. In time of war, however, one of the 


|diate war, no one has uttered a note of golonels becomes commander in chief. The 


America by the too emphatic and hysterical | among the men for the honor of representing | and not by any disposition on the part of either 
articles of certain of our own journals and by | the canton at the national shooting festival that | to criticize or defy this country. If either army 
| the remarks of irresponsible orators. They js held every year. As a result, the average should win a decisive battle, it might simplify 


| think that we have been ina condition of impo- | of marksmanship in the Swiss militia is much matters by putting the victor into a position 
tent fury over our wrongs—that we are madly | higher than it is in other armies. 


| exasperated, but conscious of such weakness | 


| of unquestioned authority. 

| Whatever happens, the Mexicans may be 

sure that the President is right in saying that 
we ask nothing for ourselves except the estab- 
lishment along our borders of peace instead 

'of warfare, and the return of conditions that 
will give us friendly, contented, and pros- 
perous neighbors, with whom we can have 

| commercial and political relations that shall be 


despair. 

Contrast the deliberate restraint of public 
men, of private citizens, and of reputable jour- 
nals to-day with the state of reckless excite- 
ment that prevailed in a large part of the 
country just before the War of 1812, or even 
with the popular agitation that preceded the 
Spanish War of 1898. The comparison is all 
in favor of the present time. We have felt 
deeply the injuries we have suffered. We 
insist that our rights shall be respected, and 
that the injuries shall cease; but we have 


to carry our speculations as to the future so 
far as to discuss what measures we should 
take if our demands for fair treatment were 
denied. 

Diffieult as it has been in the past year to 
keep our temper, it is not improbable that the 
difficulty will increase before this great war 
comes to an end. Up to the present time 
neither group of allied nations has been reduced 
by defeat and exhaustion to resorting to the 
most desperate measures. But the time will 
surely come when that condition will arise. 
On both sides of the stupendous conflict the 
word is: ‘Weare fighting for our lives’’: and 
we know too well that in a life -and - death 


struggle the combatants often cast prudence to | 


the winds. 

However our present controversy with Ger- 
many may end, let us not delude ourselves 
with the idea that it is the last controversy 
that will be forced upon us. Others still more 
perilous to our peace may arise. Be that as 
it may, there is a patriotic obligation laid upon 
every one of us, no matter where his sympathy 
lies, to be cool and cautious, not to be carried 


_ of advantage and profit both to them and to us. 
only object of the army is national defense, | 
and every officer and man knows thoroughly | 
| the defiles and passes through which an in- | 
vading army would have to come. | 


® 


A GREAT SUBMARINE FLEET. 


NE of the things this war has already 
ee settled is the great value of the subma- 
rine as a weapon of naval defense. 


THE SOCIAL OBSTACLE. | The battleship fleet of Great Britain lies at 


HE greatest social obstacle in your way | anchor fee a Ree st . we ne — 
is yourself. How delightful it would | of Ireland, because the Admiralty dares 


be to mingle freely with your fellows not risk its capital ships nearer the German 


without being heard, or seen, or watched, or — where the ae at sere Links 
criticized But you have to speak—or keep | ~—eTe are Presumahly only a lew submarines 


| ai so a Pa in the Dardanelles, but they have accounted 
seh natant resend nce gy for several of the allied fleet already. On the 
Lehiete ° Wom do Mitte things that afterward other hand, the British submarines have made 


in the midnight hours you et as if they | brilliant use of the opportunities they have had 
7 {in Turkish waters, and the German high-sea 

were great. You are so conspicuous in your | 5 if it should t of its forti 

own imagination that you feel sure you are | eet, if it should ever come out of its fo 


equally conspicuous in the imagination of | harbors at Kiel and Wilhelmshaven, would 


. : .. | have as much reason to fear the British sub- 
sor peng tre gg om eS | marines as to fear the British battleships. 
Therefore you keep away from the world, | sealed barwedes Ge Vath epee 
and the more you keep away the less fitted: you strong fleet of submarines is especially valua- 
are to appear in it, and the more serious does | ble; in fact, it may fairly be said to be indis- 
the great social obstacle become. People say | pensable. We are not a military people, and 
you are proud and self-sufficient. ‘are not likely ever to wage an aggressive or 





You are} s Py 
not. You long for the touch of others’ hands, {even an offensive war against any other great 


x . ,. |naval power. We are several thousand miles 
and the sound of others’ voi and the inti- | ™ 
1 Socom _ rom any enemy who could threaten us, but 


mate contact of others’ souls. You have no) . 
rated estimate of this self of yours that | in these days of powerful steam- or oil-driven 


proves so troublesome. On the contrary, you battleships distance is not the protection that it 


sometimes detest it, just because it hampers once was, and our thousands of miles of coast 


you like a bruised muscle or a tight skirt jcannot be easily defended by fortifications. 
The error of your way is perfectly apparent. But a large and efficient fleet of submarines— 


| You see people who are socially charming and | several hundred of them if necessary—could 


‘su ful doing the very things you. fear to make it a ticklish matter for any fleet to 


|do. They make blunders and laugh at them. | @pproach our shores, and almost impossible to 





OR a time it was doubtful whether money | ®Way by passion, and to refrain from reckless | They say awkward things and then turn them | transport hither and land an army large enough 


would be available this year for keeping | 
up the summer military camps for college | 
students, which The Companion recently de- | 
scribed; but last month the Secretary of War | 
announced that the matter had been arranged, 
and that the camps would be maintained, as 
had been planned, in New York, Michigan, 
Georgia, and California. The number of 
students last year was 664. This year it will 
probably be much larger. 


NE of the sixteen Chinese trade commis- | our national rights. So long as it is firmly | 


sioners who have been visiting the leading | 
American cities thus explains the symbolism | 
of the five colors in the flag of the Chinese | 
republic: ‘‘The colors represent the five races 
of our empire. The red stands for the Chinese, 
the yellow for the Manchus, the blue for the 
Mongolians, the white for the Mohammedans, | 
and the black for the Tibetans. The colors | 
also stand for the five cardinal virtues of the 
Chinese — benevolence, righteousness, polite- 
ness, wisdom, and faithfulness. ’’ | 


NE way in which South Africa feels the | 

effect of the war is in the almost complete | 
loss of its export trade in ostrich feathers—a 
business that had reached a value of $15,000,000 | 
a year. Ostriches have so decreased in value | 
that in some places they have been allowed to | 


shift for themselves or starve. And yet some | 


words that may inflame the minds of others. 
Especially should we bear in mind how easily, 
in times of popular excitement, an impassioned 
orator can sway a crowd, and we should there- 
fore abstain from taking part, even as specta- 
tors, in any gathering that may be used to 
increase public excitement. 

We have a government that is thoroughly 
patriotic, and that means that it is firm both 
in trying to keep the peace, and in asserting 


insistent on those rights, to hamper its action 
by ill-advised popular movements of any sort 
is as needless and as mischievous as it is 
unpatriotic. 

& & 


THE SWISS ARMY. 
Ge teas ay has no standing army, 


but it has a system of military service | 
that is often referred to as a model of | 


national defense. Under that system a highly 
efficient army of nearly three hundred thou- 
sand men has been ready since last August to 
defend the neutrality and the territorial integ- 
rity of the republic, now wholly surrounded 
by warring nations. 

Switzerland is rich in soldierly traditions. 


good may come from the mishap, for it seems | It was the first country in Europe to establish 


likely that many of the ostrich farmers will | 
have to take up general farming, and that is | 
something that the country needs. Hereto- 
fore it has imported annually about $40,000, 000 


compulsory and universal military service. 
Every Swiss boy knows that he must serve in 
the militia, and while yet in school he gets his 


worth of food products, much of which | training in the voluntary cadet: corps. 


might just as well have raised itself. 


EDICAL men are confident that they are 

winning the fight against Rocky Moun- 
tain spotted fever, which is said to be the only 
disease of American origin. They have found 
that the ticks that carry the disease have a 
special liking for sheep, although they are not 
at all like the ordinary sheep tick. Once on 


the sheep, the ticks become entangled in the | 


wool, and are easily killed by dipping the sheep 
in an antiseptic bath. No ticks, no fever; and 
since sheep, by attracting the ticks, afford 


Between the ages of twenty and forty-eight, 
if he is physically and mentally fit and does 
not become a public servant, a teacher, or a 
clergyman, he is subject to military duty. He 
gets his training for the first twelve years in 
the Auszug or Elite, then for eight years he 
serves in the Landwehr, and for the final eight 
|in the Landsturm—respectively the first and 
| second reserves. 

| First he spends two or three months in a 
school for recruits. Each subsequent year the 
organization of which he is a member meets 





the best protection for a community where the 


with others of its kind for eleven days for 


into merry ones by perfect indifference. You | @ be dangerous. 


vow that you will do the same, but you cannot. | We have a submarine flotilla, but it is neither 

What a pity! For in this way the social | large enough nor, if the recent naval manceu- 
world loses those who would delight it most, | V's tested it fairly, efficient enough to be of 
The shy, the conscious, and the reserved are | much value. That is principally because the 
importance of that arm of the naval service 


oftentimes the most brilliant and the most | 
fascinating to the few who are privileged to | was not fully understood before the outbreak 
of the present war. 


| know them; but in large, mixed companies | : ‘ i : : 
| their place is too likely to be taken by the| my. pig bso then — a baile 
| shallow, the bold, and the tedious, who have | ving “ a otegge: —_- ee ap 
/no hesitation whatever about inflicting upon a “a rs: apc : it will ma ser satin 1d 
others the meagre self they have. Remember | pos rar sale tthe innit d now “y —_ 
| this, and in future try not to rob your fellow Secretary Daniels has selected Capt ‘Albe “ 
f all ’ ; 

sate of a your inne W. Grant, soon to be made a rear admiral, to 
® © take charge of the submarine service. He and 

| . . 
his staff will plan a really powerful fleet, and 
THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. congress will be asked to appropriate enough 


Or relations with our southern neighbor | money to carry out the plan. In no other way 





have been for a long time difficult and can the United States more efficaciously pre- 
perplexing; it is perhaps too much to pare its defense against possible invasion. 

hope that they will be otherwise until Mexico | 
| has reached in its social and political progress 


a position more nearly abreast of the United | C u RRE NT EVEN TS 


ae Sj | DELATIONS WITH GERMANY.—The 
President Wilson has found the problem more | TX. friendly tone of the second note of Presi- 


acute and troublesome than any of his predeces- | gent Wilson in relation to submarine warfare 
sors since President Polk. He has dealt with | against merchant vessels produced a good 
it patiently and disinterestedly, but he has at | impression in Germany. A much sharper note, 
last decided that without pressure the Mexi-|or even an ultimatum, would hardly have 


cans cannot be trusted to restore order and Surprised Germany under the circumstances. 
establish a stable government. | Editorial comment there, as here, indicated 


The letter that he sent to the leaders of the the popular feel ing that the note—in spite of 
e ¥ its firm reiteration of the earlier demands for 
warring factions did not threaten the use of 


wes rae | assurances that Germany would respect the 
military force; it simply warned them that rights of neutrals on the seas—had removed 
the United States could not any longer view | any immediate danger of a break in diplomatic 
without a protest a struggle that offered no | negotiations. It was expected that it would 
prospect of victory to either side, and that | take Germany about two weeks to prepare its 
only harried and tormented a country already Teply, and that Germany would refuse to modify 
on the verge of exhaustion and starvation. ‘ts submarine warfare, unless, possibly, there 


It implied also that unless the leaders should | are assurances that Great Britain will allow 


agree among themselves on a government that the shipment of foodstuffs and noncontraband 


fi : |raw materials to Germany.—Dr. Bernhard 
all would loyally support, the United States— | pernburg, the unofficial representative of the 





and presumably the other civilized nations | German government in this country since 


—would recognize and support some other citi- | the beginning of the war, sailed for Germany, 
zen of Mexico who seemed worthy of confidence, | by way of Norway, June 12th.— It became 





The Secretary of the 
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known on June 11th that an officer and about | Warsaw—was probably more to prevent the 
twenty members of the crew of the German} Russians from sending reinforcements to 
auxiliary cruiser, Prinz Eitel Friedrich, in-| Galicia than with any serious expectation of 
terned at Norfolk, had left their vessel and | a successful movement on Warsaw. 
gone away. If it is found that they have; The advance of the Italian armies into Aus- 
gone to Germany, our government will ask the | trian territory continued slowly but steadily 
German government to send them back. at all points, in the face of a resistance that 
& seemed half-hearted and ineffective, although 
Vienna regularly issued denials of Italian 
HICAGO STRIKE.—Nearly fifteen thou- success. The Italians occupied Monfalcone 
sand employees of the surface and elevated “ aah 4a ‘ 
. ; and Gradisca with little difficulty, and began 
traction systems of Chicago struck, June 14th, ¥ ve 
: > shelling the defenses of Gérz, twenty-two 
on account of differences with the company). . ‘ A 
2 : miles northwest of Trieste, after cutting off 
concerning wages and hours. The strike began the communications on both the north and 
without violence, but the transportation system r : 
: : south of this strongly fortified town. It was 
of the city was paralyzed. Two days later, |. . - 
all returned to work, pending arbitration said that the Austrians had brought up forty- 
. : ’ five thousand troops and sixty-four batteries 
- for its defense. There were riots in Trieste, 
ETTLEMENT OF COTTON CLAIMS. | where there was a food shortage, and reports 
On June iith, the British government | indicated that the Austrians were preparing 
announced the settlement of the claims for the | to abandon that city and all of Istria in the 
American cotton on the steamships Decido | face of the Italian advance. Reports from 
and Livonia, which was seized several months | the Trentino front told of the Italian capture 
ago while in transit to Germany, at the rate | of small towns on the way to Trent—towns 
of ten cents a pound. These are the first | that welcomed the invaders. On June 13th, 
settlements out of many cases pending, and the | an Italian airship dropped bombs on the Aus- 
British government expresses its desire to effect | trian naval station at Pola. 
settlements as fast as it can definitely deter-| Observers continued to feel mystified at the 
mine the ownership of the twenty-six cargoes— | relative ease of the Italian advance. From 
two hundred thousand | the nature of the boundary and the long 
bales in all—detained in | warning before hostilities began, it had been 
March and April. expected that Austria would not simply hold 
& the Italians in check, but would push well 
into Italian territory when war came; but 
pee te eee the Italians have gone from one victory to 
dent Wilson has delayed another beyond both the northern and the 
the appointment of a See- eastern boundaries. The mystery has another 
retary of State to succeed | complication in the delay of Germany and 
Mr. Bryan, who resigned Turkey in declaring war against the active | 
June 8th atlene than sign | Remy of their sorely beset ally. Have they | 








the second note to Ger | been willing to let Italy occupy the territory 


ROBERT LANSING 


| that it craves, rather than extend the area of 

t tly | aeeth P js 
named Reber ties Se uscnaeue p | hostilities? Has Austria, which has not won 
State ad interim. Mr. Lansing has been the much success in war without the help of allies, 
counselor for the Department of State since been putting forth #0 much strength against 
March 20, 1914, and he has had long and val- the Russian invaders that it lacked men and 
uable experience in international affairs. He|™2itions to cope with Italy? Or has the 





is a native of New York, fifty years old, and inactivity of Germany, as regards Italy, had 
a graduate of Amherst College. a political reason — an attempt to placate | 
Roumania and to avert another attack on 
° Turkey? 

HE FRYE CASE.—Germany has senta| In the western theatre of war the French | 
note in relation to the destruction of the | continued their battering tactics against for- | 
American sailing ship William P. Frye, in| midable German positions north of Arras. 
which it contends that it has the right to} The Belgians gave some help by throwing a | 
destroy any American vessel that carries con- | force across the Yser to the east bank, where, 
traband. It bases this contention on the| south of the Dixmude railway bridge, they 
Prussian-A merican treaty of 1799, which gives | destroyed a German blockhouse. German | 
it the right to stop American ships that carry | counter attacks failed to capture these posi- | 
contraband. Our government will challenge | tions. The French, however, according to | 
this contention, and will argue that the right | Berlin dispatches, suffered defeat on the front | 
to stop and search a ship for contraband does | north of Souchez, where they failed to hold | 
not carry with it the right to sink the ship as 
the Frye was sunk. Germany admits its lia- 
bility for full indemnity for the destruction of 
the Frye and its cargo of grain, but asserts that 
the case should be taken to its prize court, | 
rather than settled through diplomatic chan- | 
nels. ® 


EXICO.—Both Carranza and Villa sent 
notes and also personal representatives | 
to Washington in reply to President Wilson’s | 
warning letter. Each intimated that there | 
was the possibility of agreement between the 
warring factions. Villa took the ground that | HARBOR OF TRIESTE | 
the United States has no right to interfere | trenches that they had taken. The French | 
in the internal affairs of Mexico. He asked for | claimed gains in Lorraine and east of the | 
the appointment of delegates to represent the | [orette hills. On June 15th, an allied air | 
two leading factions ina conference. Carranza | paid on Karlsruhe caused considerable damage | 
declared again his purpose to step aside for | anq joss of life. Karlsruhe is near the Rhine, | | 
another when the proper time comes, and in-| seventy-five miles beyond the French frontier. | 
sisted that he desires only to act as president! ‘The stubborn defense of the Turks in the 
ad interim. He expressed his intention of | trench fighting on the Dardanelles made the | 
setting up a new government in Mexico City | advance of the allied forces ‘‘even slower than | 
and of calling on all factions to affiliate them-| jt was in the beginning,’’ according to an 
selves with this government, from which he | oficial note given out at Paris. The British 
will eliminate himself when a successor is Admiralty officially denied the persistent re- 
chosen. port that the battleship Agamemnon had been 
| sunk in the Dardanelles by a German sub- 
THE EUROPEAN WAR. marine. 

The German submarine warfare continued | 
to find victims, largely trawlers, but including 
The struggle in Galicia continued to over- | some freight vessels of importance. Several 
shadow all the other operations in the field. | neutral vessels, Danish and Swedish, were 
On June 11th, Petrograd announced that the | among the victims. Unofficial British reports 
Russians had not only made a stand against | told of the destruction of two German sub- 
the general German advance, which had forced | marines in the English Channel. The British 
the abandonment of Przemysl, but that they | Admiralty has made no announcement of the 
had delivered a crushing counter blow. It | destruction of enemy submarines, except when | 
claimed the capture of fifteen thousand German | the capture of the crews made secrecy impos- | 
troops and the killing of twenty thousand more | sible, and we do not know how many German | 
in a three-day fight for Zurawno, where the | submarines have been destroyed. 
Germans had crossed the Dniester. It insisted | | The Greek elections resulted in a victory for 
that the Russian victories had turned the tide | Monsieur Venezelos, the former premier, and 
and relieved Lemberg of danger. the war party. This election and the diplo- 
Three days later, however, the news came| matic developments in Roumania seemed to 
of another decided German advance along | mark a definite step toward the entrance of both | 
the eastern line, northwest of Mosciska, in the Greece and Roumania into the war as allies of | 

region of Siemiawa. The report said that | Great Britain, France, Russia, and italy. 
the Germans had taken the Russian positions | The British government announced that its | 
on a front of forty-three miles, captured six- | losses on land in the first ten months of the | 


























(From June 9th to June 16th.) 





teen thousand prisoners, and taken Mosciska. | | war have been 50,342 officers and men killed, | F “3 


Heavy fighting also continued in the Baltic | 153,980 wounded, and 53,747 missing. The 
provinces and on the East Prussian frontier, | naval losses for the same period were 13,547 
where both sides claimed the advantage. The | | men, of whom 8,245 were killed. On June 
Russians maintained possession of Shavli, | 15th, the House of Commons voted another 
the vital position. The German activity in the | war credit of $1,250,000,000, and Premier 
north —the scene of important battles last | Asquith announced that the war is now cost- 
winter, when the Germans tried to reach | ing Great Britain $15,000,000 a day. 









“ Ring out, good bell, 
And grandly tell 
Of freedom’s flag unfurled! 
While names that nations 
love so well 
Go echoing ‘round the world!” 
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Liberty! 


Real Liberty—every-day free- 
dom from useless labor and worry— 
that is the ringing message proclaim- 
ed to every housewife in the land by 


Campbell’s 


Tomato Soup 


Sooo SO Oe 


The use of this delicious and 
wholesome soup does away with a 
regular tyrant-tax on your time and 
energy. It simplifies your formal 
dinners and luncheons; makes the 
family meals more tasty and more 
nourishing; delights the hearty “men 
folks” and the growing youngsters 
all at once. And it is ready at three 
minutes’ notice any time without 
trouble or fuss. 
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Why not enjoy 
real liberty? Order 


a dozen today. 


Your money 


back if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Mock Turtle 
Beef Mulligatawny 
Bouillon Mutton 
Celery Ox Tail 
Chicken Pea 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 


Julienne Vegetable 
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DANDELION GHOSTS | 2r33s micttnst dbf tongs te 


| make.” 


By Charlotte W. Thurston | 
boldness. 


ITTLE ghosts, filmy ghosts, clustering in the | che said. 

shadow, cig 
Clustering in the moonlight, silver heads agleam, | 
Can you yet remember in your youth’s bravado | 


How your heads gleamed golden as the morn- MISCHIEVOUS LION BABIES. 


ing’s beam? | E all know how comfortable a cat looks 
How your eyes laughed always with the laugh- | W when she stretches herself before the fire 
ing stream? | and goes to sleep. That is the way the 
All your meadow round you rolled an El Dorado, | lions and tigers looked one July day in the big 
Earth an El Dorado in your golden dream? | New York Zoo. : 
| Outside it was glaring and sultry, but in the 
Days agone meadowland held nor dusk nor | house of the big Carnivora it was dusky and cool. 
shadow— Even the faint smell of disinfectant was not dis- 
Golden El Dorado in a golden May, agreeable, for it suggested cleanliness, and the 
}lorious joy and laughter born in youth’s bravado; | jow purring of a few of the big cats who had not 
Crossing through your meadow did I turn astray? | quite sung themselves to sleep after their nice 
Golden heads were golden, golden heads are | preakfast added to the atmosphere of peace and 
gray ; | comfort. ’ 
Tell me, little ghost friends, where is El Dorado? |" Not all the members of one family of lions were 
Tell me, little wise heads, how I missed the way? | sleepy. In two cages, side by side, were father 
| lion, mother lioness and two baby lions. 














& © | Father lion, all alone in his cage, was sound 
° | asleep. He was stretched out diagonally across 
THE MAN WHO DID NOT GO. | his cage, and one big forepaw hung out limply from 
E had the bearing of a veteran and was | between the bars. In the next cage mother lion- 
of the proper age. Instinctively the | €SS, also stretched out full length, was also sleep- 
younger man had thought of him as’ ing, but she opened a sleepy eye now and then to 
one who had fought on one side or the | Make sure that her babies were safe and out of 

other in the Civil War. The younger mischief. 
man was a keen student of American | These two babies were rascals! They were not 
history, and never neglected an opportunity to | asleep, not they, but full of fun and frolic. They 
get first-hand information from a veteran. were rolling over and over like two kittens, having 
Under his guidance, the conversation came | the best kind of a time, although they made no 
round to the Peninsular campaign. The tactics noise. It was as if mother lioness had said to 
of the generals and their personalities were dis- | them before beginning her nap, Now, babies, 
cussed. At first the older man merely answered | don’t wake father! You know he doesn’t like to 
questions, but later he took the lead in the con- | be disturbed! 
versation himself. The knowledge of the history| By and by the two youngsters got together 


of the war that he showed was remarkable. He | behind mother’s back, but facing father, and be- | 


quoted from the memoirs of the commanders. | Came very still. Everyone knows what happens 


He criticized the conclusions of the historians. He | When suddenly, for no apparent reason, two human | 


could speak with knowledge of every campaign | children grow preternaturally quiet. Mischief 
and of almost every battle. happens! And the same thing happened now! 

Finally he looked at his watch. “I can spare| Over in their corner the little lions put their 
you only a few moments longer,” he said. ‘I | naughty little heads together and seemed to whis- 
have an engagement, and I make it a rule not to| per. Then they came softly, softly, across the 
be late.” : cage, so as not to disturb mother lioness, and they 

The younger man expressed his gratitude for | crept to the front of their cage, on the side nearest 
the brilliant talk he had listened to. Then he | to where father lion lay so calm and happy, with 
said: that big paw hanging out between the bars. 

“You have not told me of your own part in the | Just as kittens do before they jump on some- 


war. What was your regiment? What rank did | thing they are playing with, those little imps | 


you hold? What battles did you see?” | crouched, their eyes gleaming, their tails switch- 

He regretted the questions the instant they were | ing from side to side. They were not in a hurry. 
out of his mouth, for the older man’s face grew | Perhaps they were a little bit afraid—at the last 
suddenly sad. He answered almost in a whisper: | —to carry out their plot. 

“T took no part in it all. It has been my grief| Suddenly mother lioness moved slightly. That 
for fifty years. I ought to have gone. I was of | Settledit! One of the babies made a quick spring, 
an age to go. Men about me went, but I—I | put a paw through the bars of his own cage, and 
stayed away. I was not a coward; it was because | gave father lion’s pendent paw a whack! 
they said I was too rich to go. Ihad money, and| With a roar that shook the building, father lion 
have it still. I was an heir, and I was told that it | waked and, full of wrath, was on his feet in a 
was my duty to stay and look after the property. | moment. Mother lioness, with an answering roar, 
Curse the property! It was an awful thing to | bounded to her feet. The babies scuttled back 
waste my chance to be a man for the sake of | into the corner whence they had come. 
property. I have had other chances that [hope I| For an instant there was a pause; then, in his 
have not wasted, but that was the great chance | cage, father lion rose to his hind legs; in her cage, 


* © 

















of my youth, and I wasted that. You are young, | mother lioness rose to her hind legs; and, each 
and most of your chances are before you. I hope | pressing angrily against the strong bars that sep- 
you will never see your country in a real war, but | arated their cages, they began a heated argument. 
there are wars of peace. Get into one of them.) The lion roared his opinion of those spoiled 
A man is most a man when he is fighting for what | infants that had had no respect for their father’s 
he believes. Find a war and fight in it.” slumbers, and demanded their severe and imme- 
diate punishment. The lioness roared back what 
she thought of the unnatural parent who lost his 
temper over a tiny piece of innocent fun. The 
PLAYING FAIR. | lion roared still louder his further opinion of moth- 
HIE new stenographer at Hilbumn & wit. ers" croused tne bad conduct of thei offspring 
sae gave her name as Miss Lavinia father she thought he was. The rage of the two 
Meek. After three days’ keen scru- k 
Regge ae , knew no bounds. If they could have got at each 
tiny, it was unanimously decided by | other they would surely have d ds 
the seven other girls in the office that : y y csmes egy ee 28 
fate had Dania hes with ah Aedoras In response to their roars all the other lions and 
y tigers began to roar their opinions about the family 
rarely shown by that careless goddess. uarrel that was disturbing their repose 
“Did you ever in your life see anyone look so | q Th 8 espe 
: her eget : | e keepers came running and people peered 
Miss Lavinia Meekish?” Stacey Putnam cried. | cautiously in at the doors to see what was the 
“Her walk is Miss Laviniaish; her dress, her matter, The baby lions, who were responsible for 
voice, and her manners are the triple essence of | all that disturbance cuddled aaauieieen down to- 
Laviniaism and Meekness. No one can help im- | > other in the background, well behind mother, and 
posing on her—she fairly begs to be imposed upon. | }ooked the picture of terrified innocence. 
nae vee her crying, ‘Here am I, a worm! : Alor » Oe regen mother lentes and father 
The girls shouted with laughter. Stacey was lon subsided into cocasional growis, although 
an irresistible mimic. But then Martha Andrews | they continued to pace furiously up and down 
spoke: r ne fret prone powrtrmtee — = the 
nce - " . . igers, too, were prowling restlessly from side to 
a ee She'll never get called | side of their cages. The baby lions? Care free, 
“Neither will she get called up for promotion,” and happy, and tired out, they were fast asleep! 
Milly Atkins retorted. “She never has got more e°@ 
than ten dollars a week—she told me so.” 
Martha looked round the group. ‘‘Why don’t 
we help her, girls? I believe we could,” she said FORETELLING BATTLESHIP SPEED. 
slowly. N a long, low building down near the river, in 
There was a chorus of exclamations and pro- I Washington, says the Popular Magazine, there 
tests: “My dear, you couldn’t!” ‘ You can’t | is a man who plays with toy ships on a toy 
defeat destiny!’ “You might as well try to put | ocean. And as a result of his play, he can foretell 
punch into a feather bed!” exactly how the big battleships of the United 
Martha said no more. But the next day she | States navy will behave in a storm at sea, and he 
contrived to leave with Lavinia Meek. She hap- | can predict to a nicety how much horse power will 
pened to be going Lavinia’s way, she said—could | be needed to drive the great transatlantic liners, 
she walk up with her? | laden with their passengers and freight, before 
Lavinia accepted her company colorlessly. For | even the keels of the ships have been laid down. 
two blocks Martha talked, trying to get some That man is Capt. D. W. Taylor, naval con- 
response, but without any success. She was al-| structor in the United States navy, and the toy 
most ready to give up in despair when Lavinia | ocean on which he works is the United States 
stopped before a florist’s window, gay with the | experimental model basin. The sheet of water in 
first jonquils, and tulips, and hyacinths of spring. | the basin is five hundred feet long and fifty feet 
And suddenly Martha, watching her, saw a trans- | wide, with a maximum depth of fourteen feet. 
formed Lavinia. | But in this limited space Captain Taylor, working 
‘**How you love flowers!’ she exclaimed. | with a wave maker, a dynamometer, a towing 
Lavinia turned to her with face alight. “If I | bridge, and other apparatus, can solve all the 
could just have flowers, I wouldn’t ask anything | mechanical problems connected with the construc- 
else,’’ she said. tion of a ship, its probable roll when struck by 
Martha’s heart beat excitedly; it was hard to | giant waves, and the horse power needed in its 
speak, but she might never have another chance | tremendous engines to drive it through the water. 
like this. | He works with wooden models twenty feet long. 
“Why don’t you go to work and earn them, | Some of them weigh a thousand pounds; none of 
then?” she cried impulsively. “It’s your fault | them more than two thousand. Most of the other 
if you don’t. Why don’t you put the enthusiasm | navies of the world use paraffin models, but he 
you feel for the flowers you love so much into | works with miniature ships of wood. 
your everyday work?” | He does so for a very good reason indeed. Inthe 


Lavinia looked at her in utter bewilderment; | summer it is so hot in Washington that a model 
but Martha rushed on, not trusting herself to stop | made out of even the best paraffin shows signs 
until she had said it all. | Of melting. If it does not melt entirely, it changes 

“Haven’t girls been promoted over you again | its shape in an alarming degree and becomes 
and again, although they didn’t do a bit better | worthless for experimental purposes. 
work? It’s because you act as if you didn’t care. One of the most important things in experi- 
Wake up! Make yourself care. Say to yourself | menting with the models is to be sure that in the 
that it’s for your flowers, if you can’t do it any | beginning they have the exact lines and dimen- 
other way. Lavinia Meek, you’re not giving a fair | sions proportionately of the big ships, and that 
exchange for your salary. Never mind if you | the lines and dimensions shall not change a hair’s 
don’t like business—while you’re in it you ought | breadth. 
to play the game squarely. I expect you won’t| The drawings and plans of the battleships to be 
ever want to see me again, but now that you’ve | built by “Uncle Sam” are turned over to Captain 








She turned away abruptly, frightened at her | 
“But I’m sure it was right to do it,” | 


| Taylor by the Navy Department’s Bureau of Con- 

struction and Repair. In a little shop adjoining 
| the building that covers the model basin, the 
models are made and painted. Bags of shot, each 
weighing twenty-five pounds, are kept on hand to 
bring the model up to the corresponding weight 
of the big ship. The final tests are made in the 
toy ocean near by. ; 
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A JAPANESE COAL WAGON. 


COAL truck is unknown in Japan. It would 
A be a nine days’ wonder in the Flowery King- 
dom. People would pay admission to see 

it, for they have seen coal hauled only by hand. 
The coal is put in baskets that hold about forty 
pounds, and so handled and delivered. The bas- 
kets are piled on a two-wheeled wagon, and two 
men with ropes round their shoulders pull the 








wagon to the house of the rich person who can 
afford to buy coal. Then they carry the coal in, 
| dump it out of the baskets, and carefully carry 
back the baskets. ~ 

The men wear white cloths over their heads to 
keep the dust out of their hair and to protect their 
heads from the sun. The man walking behind the 
| wagon in the picture is a high-class Japanese, as 
you can see from his American hat and his fash- 
ionable clothes. He is, however, wearing the 
usual Japanese wooden clogs. The coolies who 
pull the load are not wearing wooden shoes; they 
are wearing a cloth shoe called a tabi. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN FLANDERS. 


WO French soldiers, half famished after an 

engagement in which they had been sepa- 

rated from their regiment, came to a dark- 
ened farmhouse, and knocking at the door, begged 
for food, says T. P.’s Journal. The woman who 
| opened the door was inhospitable. “There is no 
| food in the house,” she said. In war time abrupt 
| refusals excite suspicion. The officer forced his 
way into the house and began to search it. Pres- 
ently he and his companion reached the stairs that 
led to the cellar, and here the woman tried to bar 
their progress. One of the soldiers tells what 
followed: 

“Obliged by threats to give way, we saw that 
she was trembling in every limb. She kept at a 
distance from us, and asked us to go down with- 
out her. But that would not do, and she had to go 
first down the stairs. The cellar was large and 
spacious, well stocked with bins, some full, others 
empty. 

“At the end was a smaller cellar, closed by a 
heavy door. I took a little kerosene lamp, despite 
the unwillingness of the farm woman, and entered. 
I put it near me on a stool. Striking a barrel, the 
lieutenant declared it was full. At that moment 
the woman sprang at us, and, overthrowing us, 
tried to escape. 

“As I pursued her, she ran upstairs as fast as 
she could go. Idrew my revolver. ‘Don’t shoot!’ 
shouted my officer. The woman of the farm, the 
spy, tripped up in her skirts on the doorstep, and 
I gained on her. 

“In the meantime my companion approached a 
cask of unusual size, which was apparently empty, 
when a man jumped out, revolver in hand. 

‘There were twg shots, a cry of rage, the noise 
of a falling body; then came the sound of an elec- 
tric bell, a muffled whir-r-r-r. The mystery of the 
cellar was explained. It was a telephone station. 
The small barrel contained the battery; the cask 
was the telephone cabin provided with perfect 
apparatus. We had just intercepted a communi- 
cation to the enemy’s lines.” 
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THE ENGLISH MANOR HOUSES. 


MONG the most interesting features of rural 
England are its manor houses. Lordsofthe 
manor have been shorn of many of their old- 

time rights by the evolution of the English social 
system, but some of their former glory still re- 
mains. Only a dozen miles from Charing Cross 
one of them holds his court-leet to this very day. 
A court-leet is a gathering of the tenants, when 
rents are paid and the business of the estate is 
discussed. 

The history of the manor is to be sought in the 
history of England itself. Centuries ago the coun- 
try was divided among the leaders of the conquer- 
ing Normans. They themselves subdivided their 
divisions among their soldiers. Under this system 
the serfs followed petty lords, guaranteeing mil- 
itary service for the use of the land; the lords 
were responsible to the earls, and the earls to 
the king. The petty chiefs were the lords of the 
manor. 

Curious indeed were many of the terms under 
which lords of the manor held their rights. For 
example, one of them undertook that whenever 
the king should cross a certain bridge he, the lord 
of the manor, should meet His Majesty there with 
two white capons, addressing his sovereign thus: 
“Behold, my lord, these two white capons, which 
you shall have another time, but not now.” 

Another lord was bound to appear before the 
king every Christmas Day, and in his presence to 
dance a jig and puff out his cheeks. Yet another 
was to present the king annually with a lance 
from which a fox’s tail depended. In those days 
weapons were very popular as tokens of the sov- 
ereign’s rights, and swords, spurs, and warlike 
accoutrements were frequently chosen. 

The tenants of the majority of manors are “copy- 
holders,” that is, they hold the land for life from 
the lord of the manor. When they die, or transfer 
the land, a heriot must be paid. This consists 
of a fine, usually the “best quick beast’’—horse 
or cow. Sometimes, however, it is commuted toa 
sum of money. 

Something less than a century ago these copy- 
holders of land possessed no vote. The lord of 
the manor ruled all within his leet. The leet kept 
the stocks in repair, and provided the pillory 
and the tumbrel, a ducking stool, by which the 
misdemeanants were inmersed. 

The commons were the waste lands of the 








manors; Lammas land was formed of fields in- 
closed and cultivated for part of the year, but 
made common property at other times. A thief 
caught within a manor redeemed his life by the 
payment of a fine tothe lord. If a tenant allowed 
his cattle to stray he was also fined. Tenants 
could sublet for a year and a day. 

One of the privileges of the lord of the manor 
was that of kissing the bride at the marriage of 
one of his tenants; and when a wife inherited 
copyhold land, by reason of the death of her hus- 
band, she was obliged, in certain circumstances, 
to appear at the court of the manor riding upon a 
black ram with his tail in her hand. The manor 
of Pewsey in Wiltshire was conveyanced by means 
of a horn that must be blown on the accession of 
a new lord. 

In these days, however, lords of the manor are 
a diminishing class. It requires two copyholders 
at least to form a manor, and many modern 
“serfs” have their land made freehold by buying 
out the overlord. 
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WINNING THE SAVAGE HEART. 


FTER his startling experience, when he tried 

A to photograph a group of South American 

savages, Mr. Algot Lange visited the Indians 

in their retreat and, after studying his hosts for sev- 

eral days, persuaded them to pose for him. He 

gives an account of his success in his book, ‘‘The 
Lower Amazon” : 

I judged it to be the proper moment for taking 
photographs because many of the more critical 
Indians were away working on a large canoe. 
It was a risky act to bring forth again “the little 
black thing that grows big and has an evil eye,” 
but it was of vital importance for me to record my 
sojourn on a photographic film. 

Slowly I lifted the camera out of the bottom of 
the knapsack. I took the back off and held the 
open kodak in front of the chief’s eyes so he 
could see the empty bellows. He nodded and 
touched it. The ticking sound of the shutter 
amused the chief, and he imitated the sound by 
saying, ‘‘Tick! tick!” Then I set the shutter on 
a time exposure, and let them look through the 
lens. That also pleased them. The chief even 
called the camera marakah, or plaything. I felt 
rather safe, and ventured to roll a film in place 
and set the shutter for business. I pointed it at 
the chief as he sat in the middle of the clearing, 
and saying, “Tick! tick!” a number of times, I 
finally pressed the bulb. 

Once only did I come near a break in their con- 
fidence. When I walked down the clearing and 
focused the chief and the man with the withered 
arm, who were standing near one of the tribal 
prisoners, they suddenly rushed toward me, but 
an assuring “Tick! tick!” fortunately pacified 
them. The men objected to the motion-picture 
camera, and I was forced to give a few yards of 
the yellow ribbon to each member of the tribe 
before loading the machine. The innocent Indians 
wrapped themselves in the invaluable film and 
crowded round the camera while I sang, “Take 
me back to New York town,” and turned the 
crank. 
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THE COST OF A LONG TAIL. 


N the highway between Dieppe and Gournay, 
QO France, there is an interesting wayside inn 
that never fails to attract the attention of 
travelers who journey over the road. Nailed over 
the door of the inn there is a notice that reads: 
“Horses boarded here: Rates—Horse with a short 
tail fifty centimes a day. Horses with a long tail 
1 frane.” 

Noone could understand a discrimination among 
horses based on the length of their tails until a 
reporter for a Paris paper questioned the pro- 
prietor, and later published the explanation in his 
newspaper. The honest old innkeeper gave an 
amusing but logical answer to the reporter’s 
question. 

“Why, that’s very simple,’ he said. “A horse 
with a short tail is very much bothered by flies 
and gnats. He is kept so busy driving them off 
with his head that he naturally cannot eat much. 
A horse with a long tail does not need to use his 
head to keep off the flies, but can busy himself 
eating. In that way he eats much more than the 
other. Therefore it is only logical that I should 
charge a higher rate for his board.” 

The innkeeper’s argument surely sounds rea- 
sonable. 

® © 


PRETTY THIN MILK. 


LD Capt. Joshua Ketcham, who recently 
QO died at Amityville, Long Island, was much 

beloved by the summer residents who used 
to sail with him on the bay and catch bluefish. 
There was always a refreshing flavor of the sea 
in his talk. 

One day, when a party of city men were sailing 
with him, the conversation turned on the difficulty 
of getting good milk in Amityville, and they ap- 
pealed to the captain to know why that was the 
case. 

“Well,” said Captain Joshua, “it’s been that 
way as long as I can remember. My wife made 
me buy a cow once. I bought her from Elbert 
Haff up on the north turnpike, and gave him forty 
dollars for her. Elbert said she’d give twenty 
quarts of milk a day, and I guess she did, but you 
could see bottom in six fathoms.’’ 


* & 


BEYOND CONSOLATION. 


HEN the Rev. Mr. Knox was about to give 

up the pulpit he had occupied for seven 

months, an old lady in the congregation 
seemed very much distressed. The pastor, at the 
close of the sermon, attempted to comfort her, 
and said: 

“Be of good cheer, Mrs, Judson; the Lord will 
send you another pastor, and I expect a better 
one than I am.” 

“Oh, no,” was her surprising reply, “I don’t 
dare hope it! We’ve been changing preachers for 
four years, and every time they get worse.” 


* © 


A REAL SCOT. 


ACDONALD and a brother Scot entered a 
street car and took their seats near the 
door. Sitting in the corner was a pretty 

lassie, and Macdonald nudged his friend. 
“T ken her fine,” he whispered. 
‘*Hoo are ye no gaun up aside her, then?” 
“Och,” said Macdonald, with a canny look, ‘“‘she 
hasna paid her fare yet.” - 
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SCHOOL EXHIBITION. 
BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 
Pies with flaky crust, jelly clear and red; 
Cookies sweet a king could eat, creamy.loaves of bread ; 
Dainty seams well run, neat-turned tuck and hem — 
This is what our girls have done, three cheers for them! 


Compositions smooth,—not a blot or scratch,— 
Scrollwork fine, line by line, bird box hard to match; 
Here another one, fit to last for years — 

This is what our boys have done, three more cheers! 








LITTLE MR. INCH. 
BY PATTEN BEARD. 


NCE upon a time there lived a little green 
inchworm. He lived in a flower bud that 
grew on a flower stem in a garden bed. All 


—— 





day long he went about measuring things. From 
pink-gold sunrise to purple-gold sunset little Mr. 
Inch went about among the flower stalks and the 
green leaves, measuring everything. He measured 


everything by himself. 

Now, as you know, there are many ways of 
measuring things in this sunny, big world; an 
inch is one measurement and a yard is another ; 
but for little Mr. Inch there was only one meas- 
urement—himself. He would crawl out long, 
and then he would crawl up short, and so he 
would measure everything that was to be 
measured. 

Things never came out even. They never 
fitted the exact size of little Mr. Inch. ‘‘Every- 
thing is wrong! Everything is wrong!’ de- 
clared little Mr. Inch. ‘‘There is nothing 
that measures right. Everything, everything 
is wrong!’’ 

He had just come to the edge of a great 
green leaf that he had been measuring, and 
as he stood up and looked about to see where 
he should go next, he saw a fuzzy-wuzzy, 
cheerful caterpillar coming along the branch. 

‘*Nice day !’’ said the fuzzy caterpillar. 

‘* Bad day!’’ returned little Mr. Inch. 
‘*Everything is wrong. There is nothing that 
fits my size.’’ 

Indeed, now that the inchworm felt that 
some one was listening, he made a great fuss. 
‘* Nothing, nothing, nothing is right!’’ he 
declared. 

He made such a fuss that a little bird sitting 
on a twig near by immediately saw him; he 
caught little Mr. Inch in his bill and bore him 
away. 

But the fuzzy - wuzzy, cheerful caterpillar 
turned and curled himself up on the great 
green leaf in the sunshine of the garden; he 
was larger than little Mr. Inch, but somewhere 
he had learned never to measure things by 
himself, and so he was happy in the garden, 
sunning himself on the great green leaf. 


® © 


BILLY’S CELEBRATION. 
BY IRVING PALFREY. 


bi EMEMBER, now—eleven o’clock!’’ 

R ‘*Don’t worry; I’ll be there.’’ 

So Charlie Sutherland and Dick 
Morton called to each other as they parted at 
the corner. Billy Hartt, on the other side of 
the shady village street, heard them, and won- 
dered what they meant. He was two or three 
years younger than Dick and Charlie, who 
lived near him, and sometimes he felt hurt 
when they shut him out of one of their good 
times. ; 

It was late in the afternoon of July 3d. 
Billy promptly guessed that the other boys 
were planning some midnight adventure to 
usher in the glorious Fourth, and that he was 
to have no part in it. Well, never mind. 
There would be the ball game in the morning, 
and his father had told him that perhaps he 
could go over to Longport in the afternoon to 
see the big celebration. 

So Billy went home and did his chores; but 
when he went upstairs to bed he kept thinking 
of what he had overheard when Dick and 
Charlie parted at the corner. They were 
going to meet somewhere at eleven o’clock. 
But where? And what were they going to 
do at that time of night? Probably they were 
going to ring the bells in the churches, or 
perhaps build a great bonfire on the hill behind 
the schoolhouse. Why could he not be there, 
too? No doubt some of the boys would be 
no older than he. He felt that he could make 
as much noise as an older boy. 

Soon afterward, Billy heard the clock strike 
ten, and he could stand it no longer. He got 
out of bed, slipped into his clothes, and crept 
downstairs without making a sound. Once 
outside the house, his courage began to fail, 
for the village street was unlighted and de- 
serted ; but he felt that lack of courage would 
never do in a young patriot out at midnight 
to welcome the glorious Fourth, and so he 
whistled a bit and kept on toward the school- 
house yard, where he thought the boys might 
gather to begin the celebration. 

He met a man, who looked at him curiously, 
but not another person did he see; and when 
he reached the schoolhouse and peered into 
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the dark shadows of the building and the 
trees in the familiar yard, he saw no human 
figures there. He sat on the steps a little 
while, with the shadows so thick round him; 
but he was lonely. A church was not far 
away, and he walked toward it; not a soul 
was in sight when he reached its door, and so 
he tramped through the dark and silent streets 
to a church on the other side of the village. 
When he was almost there the sudden peal of 
a bell brought his heart into his throat, but 
it was only the clock in the steeple striking 
eleven. 

He sat on the steps a little while, but no 
one came. Where could the boys be? Back 


half a mile away, and then to the ball field 
beyond the hill, and back to the two churches 
again. Nota sign of the boys or of any other 
human being could he discover. There were 





to the schoolhouse yard he hurried, almost 





door softly, but it was impossible. Then he | 
remembered that he had not slipped the catch | 
when he came out, and so of course the door 

was locked. He went round to the back door, 

in the hope that it might be unfastened, but 

he had no better luck there. Should he ring 
the bell? What would his father and mother 

say? He sat down on the step to think it | 
over. 

There the milkman found him sound asleep 
a few hours later, and the milkman laughed | 
so loudly at Billy’s amazement that Billy’s | 
father heard him and came to his chamber 
window. 

Billy was still too sleepy to tell much of his | 
story, but his father did not scold him when 
he let him into the house and tucked him into 
his own comfortable bed. 

There Billy slept all the forenoon, while 
the other boys were at the ball game; but in 
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SHE SAID, “HOW DO!” 
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He was too plucky to give up the search, 
although he knew that he was getting very 
tired and sleepy. If there was to be a mid- 
night celebration, he would have a part in it, 
or know the reason why! 

Suddenly the peal of a bell again. It was 
| the church clock striking twelve; but after the 
| twelfth stroke died away, there was no sound 
of clanging bells or other welcome to the 
Fourth. No bonfire lighted the midnight sky; 
everywhere there was darkness and silence. 
What could the boys be doing? 

Discouraged and footsore, Billy made his 
way back home at last. He tried to open the 





lights in only one or two houses that he passed. | 





the afternoon he went to Longport with his | 
father; and all by accident he learned that 

Dick and Charlie had meant to meet at eleven 

o’clock in the forenoon, after the ball game, 

and to go to Longport together! 


*® & | 
THE PROOF. | 
BY MARY CAROLYN DAVIES. 
At school the children loved to look 


At wondrous pictures in a book; | 





A MORNING CALL. 


BY KATE MELDRAM BUSS. 


AMMY and Polly were traveling with 
S their parents, and they had stopped for 
the night near an Indian reservation. 
In the morning the children heard a drum 
beating in the Indian village near by, and 


| they were very curious to go over to the tents 


and see how the Indians lived. 

‘*Come, Polly, let’s go and find the music,’’ 
Sammy said to his little sister. He took her 
by the hand, and they hurried over to the 


| nearest group of tents. 


The grove that sheltered the tiny Indian 
village was only two minutes’ walk from the 
hotel, but Sammy hurried along so fast that 
Polly nearly fell down in the dusty road. 

At the entrance to the first tent, which looked 
to the children like a little playhouse, there 
stood a beautiful Indian child, who wore long 
leather leggings and an embroidered leather 
shirt. At first Sammy thought that the child 
was a boy; but when she smiled, and said in 
a sweet, high voice, ‘‘How do!’’ he realized 
that the dark little Indian was a girl of about 
his own age. 

She came close to him and touched his light 
eurly hair. 

Sammy said, ‘‘My name is Sammy Tufts. 
I have brought you some apples. I want to 
see the man who is beating that drum.’’ 

A-wah-nee—for that was the girl’s name 
—turned and beckoned to them to follow her. 

They saw a number of children and dogs; 
one boy was mending an arrow, and other 
boys were pitching quoits; but they all stopped 
and watched the two white children. A-wah- 
nee said, ‘‘ Sihks,’? which meant friends; so 
they all smiled, and some of them followed the 
newcomers. 

A-wah-nee led them to a large tent where 
a dozen Indians were making rugs. One old 
man, sitting in the sun, beat now and again 
upon a drum that looked as if it had been 
made from an inverted pottery bowl. 

A-wah-nee called, ‘‘ Yo-se-mie! Yo-se- 
mie!’’ and a boy about ten years old came 
running out of the tent. She said something 
to him in their own language, and he took 
a@ small flute-like instrument from his jacket 
pocket and sat down beside the old man. 
Together they played a kind of chant, and 
some of the children, singing an Indian song, 
danced to the music of the flute and drum. 

A-wah-nee smiled at Sammy proudly, and 
when they had finished, she said, ‘*‘Good, 
good, eh?’’ 

Sammy did not like the music very well, 
but he did what he had seen his father do: he 
threw some pennies to them all. He had only 
five or six, but the boys seemed delighted to 
scramble for them, and one boy threw his 
penny in the air and then caught it again in 
his mouth. The old Indian kept on beating his 
drum, and paid no attention to the children. 

Then A-wah-nee said, as she pointed her 
brown finger at Sammy, ‘‘ You sing.’’ 

Sammy did not know any songs; but sud- 
denly he thought of Polly, who still clung to 
his hand. She knew a song about the silver 
moon. ‘You sing to them, Polly, about the 
boat and the moon,’’ he said. 

Polly was frightened, but as she always did 
what her brother told her to do, she began to 
sing. The Indian children all smiled broadly 
when Polly had finished, and two or three of 
the older children each threw her a penny. 

Polly drew back astonished and Sammy 
reddened; but a voice behind them said, 
‘*Take the pennies, dear; it is the only way 
they know of thanking you. They are trying 
to be polite and do just what the white people 
do.’? 

Sammy and Polly turned and ran toward 
their father, who had followed them without 
being seen. 

‘“‘Why, father, we can’t take their money !’’ 

‘‘Why not, if you expect them to take yours? 


And when the circus came, they knew | But I’ll tell you what we’ll do: this afternoon 


That all the pictures told was true! 


| we’ll bring them other gifts. ’’ 
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liant young pastor of the ‘‘ Brick 

Church’’ of New York City, said that 
addressing an audience through an interpreter 
was ‘‘a compound dislocation of speech fol- 
lowed by mortification’’; and Joseph Cook, 
the famous Boston lecturer, used to speak of 
an interpreter as an ‘‘interrupter.’’ 


"Tim late Dr. Maltbie Babcock, the bril- 


ent languages, and although I have had some 
curious experiences, I have by no means 
always found it painful to speak through 
an interpreter. 

Everything, of course, depends upon the 
interpreter. I should ask for no easier task, 
for example, than to give my message through 
the Salvation Army captain who interpreted 
for me a short time ago in Stockholm. Her 
command of English was as good as her knowl- 
edge of Swedish—and that was perfect. She 


During | stanza from a familiar hymn. 
the past twenty years, I have been interpreted | | would be impossible for him, on the spur of 
on public platforms in more than forty differ- | the moment, to translate the verse into Jap- 








caught every shade and gradation of thought in | 


my speech. She put as 
much energy and vivac- 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 





address into a complete jumble and hodge- 
podge, which no one could understand. That 
accounted for the blank faces of the audience, 
and perhaps also for the fact that the next day 
we were allowed to pursue our journey un- | 
molested. I have recently been in the very | 
heart of Turkey again. Under the new 
government there I have been allowed to g0 | 
where I pleased and to say what I chose| 
| without any restrictions. Whatever sins may 
| anese poetry, and I wondered what he would | be laid at the door of the Young Turks, their 
do with it. He was quite equal to the ocea- | country is certainly a much more comfortable 
sion. As I quoted the stanza, I saw him reach | place to travel in than it was twenty years ago. 
for his hymn book, eagerly scan the index, find Sometimes interpreters make ludicrous mis- 
the hymn, and lay the book face down on the | takes. I remember an occasion when Mrs. 
stand. When, in his interpretation, it came | Clark was speaking to the girls of a famous 
time for him to quote the stanza, he calmly | school in Japan, while I sat in the audience 
picked up the hymn book and read a beautiful | and listened. A grave Japanese professor of 
translation of it that was familiar to his audi- | the school, an excellent linguist, was her inter- 
ence and much loved by them. preter. In the course of her remarks Mrs. 
Sometimes I have had a double- or triple-| Clark said that we were ‘‘like two carrier 
barreled interpretation. At the great school | pigeons flying round the world and lighting 
here and there.’”’ The 
professor, who had 





I knew that it | 





ity into the address as 
she could have done if it 
had been her own. She 
grew warm and inter- 
ested in the subject. She 
drove my good points 
home with telling ges- 
tures. I feel that she 
considerably improved 
my address. 

On the whole, I have 
found that women make 
better interpreters than 
men. They are more 
vivacious, quicker to 
find the right word; and 
because they usually do 
not try to make an exact 
translation, they are 
more likely to convey to 
the audience the spirit 
and real meaning of the 
speaker’s words. 

Such an_ interpreter 
is Miss Olivia Johans- 
dotter of Reykjavik, Ice- 
land. The meeting at 
which she interpreted 
for me came at the close 
of a long and tiresome 
day, which I had passed 
on the back of a hard- 
bitted, rawboned Ice- 
land pony. The pony 
had jolted me for forty 


miles over the wind-swept, volcanic hills of | 


the interior, and when I finally reached Reyk- 
javik I felt in no condition to make a speech. 
Miss Johansdotter, however, made up for all 
my deficiencies, and seemed to interest the 


audience, which consisted, in part, of members | 


of the Althing, or Icelandic parliament. 

That was in midsummer, the season of per- 
petual daylight in Iceland. The meeting began 
very late, and I was surprised to find that 
when I left the hall, shortly before midnight, 
the sky was still rosy with the evening twi- 
light. 

Another woman interpreter whom I remem- 
ber with genuine gratitude is a pastor’s wife 
in Riga, Russia. She was so earnest and elo- 
quent in her translation of my address that 
she seemed to make my poor words glow and 
shine! Of course I could not understand her 
translation, but I could see in the shining eyes 
and expressive faces of the audience that she 
was delivering my message with telling force. 

But not always have my experiences with 
interpreters been so pleasant. More than once 
I have seen from the blank faces of my audi- 
ence that they had no idea what I was talking 
about. Often some one in the audience who 
was a better linguist than the interpreter has 
supplied the missing word, or cried out, ‘‘He 
didn’t say that; he said so and so!’’ 

Frequently my interpreters have been liter- 
alists of the most painful type, and have 
insisted upon translating my address exactly, 
word for word; in doing so they have often 
missed the real meaning and spirit of the 
words. Those interpreters always asked me 
to give my address in very small doses, only a 
sentence or haif a sentence at a time. Inter- 
preters who aim to give the spirit rather than 
the letter of the address tell me to finish my 
thought, if it takes five minutes to do it. 

The Japanese are famous for their memories 
and for their ability to translate accurately and 
intelligently long parts of a speech. I always 
think with the deepest gratitude of my little 
brothers in brown who have stood by my side 
in their stocking feet on many a drafty plat- 
form, while the winter wind filtered through 
the paper screens, and have told the audiences 
what I was expressing in my foreign tongue. 

On one occasion, in order to find out whether 
my Japanese interpreter was really translating | 





HE SAW A TURKISH SPY COME IN AND TAKE A SEAT IN 
THE REAR OF THE CHURCH. 


; “F } evidently never heard 
; it of carrier pigeons, but 
thought that they were 
some kind of fowl, told 
the audience: ‘‘She says 
they are like a cock 
and hen flying round 
the world and lighting 
here and there.’’ I did 
not understand at the 
moment why my mis- 
sionary friends in the 
audience smiled so 
broadly ; but when, after 
the address, they told 
us how my wife’s words 
were translated, I ap- 
preciated their mirth. 
In spite of mistakes 
that my interpreters 
have made and some 
painful moments that 
they have given me, I 
have every reason to be 
grateful to them. They 
have enabled me _ to 
address many audiences 
to whom otherwise I 
would have had no 
possible access. Under 
the spreading banyan 
trees of India, in some 
of the heathen temples 
of China, in the large 
Christian churches of 
in Lovedale, South Africa, founded by the | Japan and the great cathedrals of Europe, 
eminent Doctor Stewart for the sons of native | they have stood by my side and made my 
chieftains and important tribesmen, the audi--; words intelligible. 
ence was made up of Zulus, Hottentots, Bush-| I have often been asked whether I- think 
men, Bantus, and others who spoke. strange | that some common secondary language, like 
tongues. Most of them, however, were familiar | Esperanto, will ever become universal, and 
with one or another of three languages. | render interpreters unnecessary. That is, of 
Accordingly, I would speak a sentence or | course, a consummation devoutly to be wished, 
two; then one interpreter would take it up, | and I know of no better secondary language 
then another, and finally the third—a weari- than Esperanto; but I confess I see no chance 
some process that I cannot heartily recommend. | of its becoming universal unless the leading 
A better way of interpreting an address into | nations teach it as a compulsory requirement 
several languages was that used at the fine | in the public schools. I know of no modern 
girls’ school of Constantinople, which Mrs. | language that is likely to become universal. 
Etta Marvin presided over. The Armenian | English, although spoken more widely than 
girls were arranged in one group, the Turkish | any other, will never be adopted by Germans 
girls in another, and the Greeks in still an- | | or Frenchmen or Italians, even as a universal 
other; to each group was assigned a teacher | | secondary language. Racial pride will not 
who translated my address into their own) ‘allow it. If any universal tongue is ever 
tongue. adopted as secondary to those already estab- 
At the Turkish village of Istanos, near the | lished, it must be some neutral and artificial 
centre of Asia Minor, a grave danger threat-| language. And until such a universal lan- 
ened the interpreter and myself as we attempted | guage is adopted, the person who wishes to 
to give our message. It was some twenty | address an audience whose native tongue he 


| years ago, when the bloody persecutions of the | does not speak, must rely upon an interpreter— 


|church. He knew that if he made a slip and | it was not that mineral. 


|, Among them were ‘‘fellowship,’’ ‘‘brother- | 


Armenians were at their worst, and I was | and must hope that he gets a good one! 
speaking in an Armenian Protestant church. | 

Certain words, I was told, were on the Index | 
Expurgatorius of the Turkish government. | 


* © 


NATURAL FIREWORKS. 
hood,’’ ‘‘union,’’ ‘‘society,’’ ‘‘organization,’’ | HE New York Sun describes a remarka- 
‘*Christian Endeavor,’? and others of like | ble occurrence at Healdsburg, California, 
nature. I tried to avoid these tabooed words, | when large quantities of what is called 
and so far as I could to use circumlocutions; | meteoric floss fell from the sky. The shower, 
but as the proscribed words represented the | which began between seven and eight o’clock 
very things I had come to Turkey to talk | in the morning, and reached its maximum 
about, I was not altogether successful. | about ten, was seen by all the inhabitants of 
My interpreter was the Armenian pastor of | the town. 
the church. I noticed that when it came his | According to an eyewitness, the floss first 
turn to translate my remarks, his face wore an | appeared high up, in a perfectly clear sky, as 
expression of anxiety and terror; perspiration | a mass of stars, lustrous metallic sheets, and 
stood out in beads upon his forehead. The | silvery ropes. It reached the earth in various 
audience looked utterly blank and uninterested. | shapes and sizes, ranging from minute particles 
They did not seem to get a glimmering of an | to sheets twenty feet square. It fell in such 
idea of what he and I were talking about. | quantities that long ropes and masses of it 
When we were through I asked him what | hung from the telephone and telegraph wires. 
the matter had been, and he told me that just; When the substance reached the warm earth 
as he began to speak he saw a Turkish spy | it began at once to contract into fibrous masses, 
come in and take a seat in the rear of the | resembling asbestos, although tests proved that 
Most of it soon dis- 


| used a forbidden word, both of us would find | | appeared, although samples of it were saved 


ourselves in a Turkish dungeon before night. | and sent to the Lick Observatory, and to the 


my address accurately, I suddenly quoted a| He was so frightened that he turned my | observatory at Urbana, Italy. 
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Students 
Teachers 


We Pay Well 
for Summer Work 


at it 


offer you an oppor- 
tunity to earn a con- 
siderable sum of money 


during July and August. 


at 


THE work is pleasant and 

dignified, and will keep 
you outdoors. You will 
gain experience that will 
help you in any business 
you may enter. 


a 


OU may work all or 

part of the time, just 
as you prefer. Experience 
is not necessary. Our in- 
structions are simple, and 
easy to follow. Each one 
of our workers receives 
personal attention and our 
cordial co-operation. 


at 


T makes no difference 

where you live. You can 
succeed in a small town or 
in one of the great cities. 


wt 


(NE of our readers in a 

small Western town 
recently made $780.00 in 
two months. Others work- 
ing in spare time earned 


from $75.00 to $250.00. 


at 


F you want to earn some 
money this summer write 
tous. Full plans, instruc- 
tions, and rate of payment 
will be sent immediately 
upon receipt of your in- 


quiry. Address 


DEPARTMENT L 
The Youth’s Companion 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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NATURE G SCIENCE 


AVAGES OF BRAZIL.—In his account of the | 

Roosevelt-Rondon Scientific Expedition to | 
unknown Brazil, Mr. L. E. Miller describes a 
primitive tribe known as the Nhambiquara who 
probably represent the lowest type of civilization 
to be found anywhere on the South American con- 
tinent. “As we drew up on the river bank,” writes 
Mr. Miller, “the natives gathered about and stared | 
at us curiously, but betrayed no hostile feelings. | 
Colonel Rondon had but recently succeeded in | 
establishing amicable relations with them. On his | 
first visits to the country, numbers of his men had | 
been slain by their poisoned arrows, and they had 
resented his every step into their stronghold; but 
having been persistently treated with kindness, 
they have learned to look upon him as a friend, 
and some of them even appeared to be heartily 
glad to see him. In stature the Nhambiquara are 
short, but well-built, and of a very dark brown 
color. Clothes are absolutely unknown to them, 
and virtually the only ornaments in their posses- 
sion are strings of beads that they had received 
from Colonel Rondon. Some of the men have the 
nose and upper lip pierced, and wear pieces of 
slender bamboo in the perforations. Their huts, 
or malocas, are rude structures of grass or leaves, | 
and they cultivate small areas of mandioca; but 
wild fruits, game, and wild honey form the prin- | 
cipal articles of their diet. Both in hunting and in | 
warfare they use bows six feet tall, made of palm | 
wood, and long bamboo arrows. Frequently hunt- | 
ing parties goon long tramps through the jungle, 
subsisting entirely on the fruits of their prowess. 
At night they build a rude lean-to of branches, eat 
the game, which they roast in a roaring fire, and 
then stretch themselves on the bare ground to 
sleep.” 











| 
| 





EVASTATING SANDS.—In a recent paper, 

Dr. H. D. House of the New York State 
Museum at Albany says that in few places is the 
destruction of forests by sand more impressive 
than among the dunes of Coos Bay in southwestern | 
Oregon. Approaching the entrance of Coos Eay, | 
he saw, to the south, a succession of bold head- | 
lands covered by forests of fir and spruce, and to | 
the north, miles of rolling sand dunes stretching | 
inland like a desert with patches of willow and 
beech plants here and there, and in the distance 
clumps of trees and even large areas of forests 
making a last stand against the encroaching | 
dunes. The destruction of the forests here by | 
shifting sands seems all the more remarkable | 


| 








when you remember that the region is excessively | 
humid. Doctor House thinks that in August and 
September, when he was there, not one day in 
five was it dry enough, and the wind right and | 
strong enough, to move the sand. When a dry day 
comes, however, and the wind is strong from the | 
west, the sand flows at so great a rate that it will 
cover a six-inch log in the lee of a dune in less | 
than an hour. The sand-laden wind makes curious 
etchings on sticks and timbers, and eventually 
wears away all the wood except the knots. The 
forests consist mainly of Douglas fir, Sitka spruce, 
Port Orford cedar, and Western red cedar. Within 
the area of the dunes the forests exist now only in 
patches, almost always in depressions—the former 
level of the ground. As the wind builds up the 
advancing crests of the dunes, it often clears hol- 
lows behind them and exposes the skeletons of a 
dead forest. When the hollows are large, a green, 
grassy meadow, the home of numerous moist, 
sand-loving plants, springs into being. 


HE ANT’S NOSTRILS.—In a recent issue of 

the Journal of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Sciences, Miss A. M. Fielde, author of several 
papers on the life and habits of ants, describes 
her investigations into the functions of the anten- 
nz. In her earlier papers she sought to show 
that the function of the antennz is olfactory, and 
she now declares that the various segments per- 
ceive particular odors. The segment at the tip, 
for example, warns an ant that he is approaching 
a colony other than his own. Again, the next 
segment below perceives the odor that marks one | 
ant colony as inimical to others of the same spe- 
cies. Another segment serves to guide the ant 
when homeward bound by enabling him to pick up 
the scent he left on the ground during his outward | 
journey. Still another segment enables a worker 
ant to recognize the whereabouts of the queen and 
her undeveloped progeny. But in respect to the 
travels of the ant, our readers will remember the 
paper in The Companion in which the great French 
naturalist, Fabre, describes the experiments that 
led him to believe that the ant guides himself by 
sight alone. 


OVERNMENT ‘MOVIES.”—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture keeps up a special motion- 
picture factory at which it makes the films it uses 
in promoting scientific farming. The depart- 
ment heads use the films to illustrate lectures, 
and the field force shows them at country school- 
houses and churches, where they have invariably 
attracted large and interested audiences. Even 
before the factory was set up various bureaus of 
the department made use of films in educating the 
public. Thus, the Bureau of Animal Industry had | 
a special film to show Southern farmers how to | 
make and use the dipping vats that would free | 
their herds of ticks. It also showed films that | 
illustrated the correct ways of handling meat, | 
breeding cattle, and raising poultry. The Good | 
Roads division and the Forest Service have made 
& similar effective use of motion pictures. | 
— | 
OUNDS TO CONSCIOUSNESS.—One of the | 
remarkable phenomena of the present war, | 
from the medical point of view, is the blindness 
that often follows the explosion of shells—the | 
result apparently, not of direct injury, but of con- | 
cussion. According to a writer in the Lancet, a | 
soldier, after more or less prolonged fatigue in- 
duced by marching and exposure in the trenches, 
is stunned by the explosion of a shell. When he | 


| brother as even half calf. 


| Chickasaw, one of the two new monitors made for 


| thing that required attention outside. 
up a moment later, he saw that the course had | 
| been changed, and that the ship was heading for | 


recovers consciousness, he finds for a time that he | 
is blind. After a few days, however, he finds that 
he can distinguish light from darkness, and that 
he can grope about without stumbling against 
objects in his path. In the end, he wholly recovers 
his sight. An oculist who has studied these cases 
calls them ‘‘examples of injuries or wounds to 
consciousness.” The problem is psychological; 
as a result of the sudden, severe shock the con- 
scious mind, with its attributes of will and control, 
is thrown out of action. Then a “block” occurs | 
between the ocular mechanism and that part of 
the brain that is conscious of sight, somewhat 
like the block a man sometimes notices while 
reading an uninteresting book, when although he | 
sees the words clearly, nothing is conveyed to his | 
mind. | 





* @ | 
AN IDYL OF THE ALCOVES. 


REVITY is the soul of wit, and abbreviation 
B appears too often to be the sole aim of the 

cataloguing librarian. The “Librarian’’ of 
the Boston Transcript has recently combined the 
two in a romantic sketch, which he entitles “Love 
in the Library.” Even a fairly well-informed 
frequenter of libraries and student of catalogues 
may need the preliminary hint that proper names 
are among the words ingeniously abbreviated for 
catalogue use. An initial followed by a colon 
indicates a masculine name beginning with that 
letter—as J: for John, G: for George; but if it is 
followed by two dots in horizontal order it is to be 
interpreted instead as a feminine name—as M.. 
for Mary, A.. for Anna, S.. for Sarah. The reader 
will surely not allow his unfamiliarity with such 
details to mar the charm of a sweetly simple idyl 
of the alcoves. 

Late in the afternoon, as the sun was sinking 
behind the Ill. hills, C: J:son, the handsome chief 
of the circulation division, walked with a firm step 
into the cataloguing room. Would she be there? 
Yes, there she was, the beautiful A.. W:son, lean- 
ing negligently on the shelf list. He hastened to 
her side. 

“A...” said he, “you are a perfect dk.” 

“Hush, C:,” she warned him; ‘Mrs. B:, the 
assist. classifier, will hear you. Make believe to 
be reading this.” 

And she picked up a copy of “R.. of Sunnybrook 
Farm.” 

“I prefer something more serious,” said he. 
“Have you ever read ‘Progress and Poverty,’ by 
H: G:? 

“No,” replied A.., ‘‘and my brother S: says it’s 
too hard for girls to understand.” 

“Your brother S:,’’ replied C:, with great scorn, 
“is a cf.” 

“@ O:F" 

“Well, at any rate, a hf. ef.” 

“That is most unfair. My mother says he re- 
sembles his grandfather, and he was the bp. of 0.” 

“I don’t care if he was G: Wash. or R: of the 
Lion Heart.” 

‘“‘And that his mind is like that of W: Ja:.” 

“1? exclaimed C:. 

“Now I must go,” replied A.. “I am on the bd. 
of directors of the lib. of St. M:’s parish house, 
and —’” 

“Oh, these bds.!” cried C:. ‘Look here, A.., I 
don’t think you’re giving me a sq. deal. I believe 
I have some anon. rival.” | 

“Don’t be ridiculous. Come here, C:.” 

And drawing him for an instant behind a book- | 





| case, she priv. pr. a kiss upon his lips and fled 


like a bird. | 
With a little guessing, translation is not diffi- | 
cult. Perhaps the fair Anna was audacious to print | 
a kiss even privately under such circumstances; 
but she was certainly a duck to pardon so readily | 
the petulant Charles his insulting reference to her 


| 
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TAKING THE CHICKASAW TO 
MOBILE BAY. 


| 
OMETHING of the determination and | 

domitable courage that marked the career 

of Commodore George Hamilton Perkins is 
revealed in an incident told by his biographer, 
Mr. Carroll Storrs Alden. In July, 1864, Farragut 
placed Perkins, then a captain, in command of the 


service on the Mississippi, and ordered him to go 
to New Orleans with his vessel. 

The voyage to Mobile Bay was not without ad- 
venture. Admiral Porter had predicted that in 
the least swell the Chickasaw would break to 
pieces. But although the monitor encountered 
rough weather during the passage, Perkins braved 
the storm and kept on until he reached his desti- | 
nation. The real peril that all but prevented | 
the Chickasaw from ever going to Mobile was met | 
in the Mississippi when the monitor was nearing | 
the bar at the mouth of the river. Perkins had | 
been called away from the pilot house by some- | 
Glancing | 





a wreck close aboard. If the monitor should | 
strike, it would be badly damaged, and perhaps be | 
a total loss. Perkins rushed back to the pilot house, | 
wrenched the wheel from the hands of the pilot, | 
and spun it round until the ship was headed again | 
on her course. 
Drawing a revolver from his belt, he covered 
the man, saying, “You are here to take this ship 
over the bar, and if she touches ground or any- | 
thing else I’1] blow your brains out!” } 
The pilot grew pale and weakly protested, “The | 
bottom is lumpy, and the best pilot on the river | 
cannot help touching at times.” | 
The little captain was inexorable. “All right, if 
you love the Confederacy better than your life! | 
Take your choice. But if you touch a single lump 
I'll shoot you!”’ | 
The Chickasaw crossed the bar without striking, | 
and the pilot disappeared the moment he was | 


permitted to go. 
* & 


BREAKING IT GENTLY. 


WELL-DRESSED gentleman, says the Ber- 
liner TUustrirte Zeitung, sat upon a bench 
in a park and leaned back to enjoy the 

refreshing summer air. Not far away a boy sat 
on the grass watching him intently. Presently 
the man spoke to the lad: | 
“Why aren’t you off playing with the other | 
boys?” | 
“Oh, I don’t want to just now,’”’ he answered. 
“But a chap your age ought to like to play.with 
the other fellows.” 
“[’m going to soon,” replied the boy. ‘I just 
wanted to see you when you got up. They painted 
that bench you are sitting on this morning!’ 
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and freight prepaid on the new 1915 
“RANGER” bicycle. Write at once for 
our big catalog and special offer. 
Marvelous improvements. Extraordi- 
nary values in our 1915 price offers. You 
cannot afford to buy without getting our 
latest propositions. RITE TODAY. 
‘ be a “Rider Agent” and make 
w@ big money taking orders for bicycles and 
supplies. Get our liberal terms on asam- 
tam pie to introduce the new “ RANGER.” 
TIRES, equipment, sundries and every- 
thing in the bicycle line half usual prices. Factory 
prices on Motorcycle and Automobile Supplies. 





Instruction book. Send 2c. 
,Box244, D.74, Los Angeles,Cal. 


PALMER MOTORS and LAUNCHES 


Two to fifty horse power, 
two and fourcycle. Get our 
1915 reduced prices. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
Palmer Bros., Cos Cob, Conn. 
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MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T-50, CHICAGO 
POSTER 


NE STAMPS 


Collectors are ‘‘crazy”’ about them. 
52 in complete series. A fascinating 
7 Tagan’ of Thrifty Alex- 
ander’s life. Designed by the well- 
known poster artist, F. G. Cooper. 
The Thrifty Alexander Series as 
Big a “‘Hit’”’ as Charley Chaplin. 
Done in four colors. A quaint, perti- 
nent verse with each stamp. Send 
85c. in stamps for complete series 
of 52. Also léc. in stamps for 
famous“ Thrifty Alexander” Album 
—handsome—32 pages. Write for 
our Special List of New Poster Stamps and New Special Offer. 
Harvey Blodgett Co., 5th & Minnesota Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 
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| You don’t ve to leave home. Write for special information 

today and learn how you can make from $100 to $500 per month in 

the Auto Business. Get started NOW. Don't delay. Just drop 

a postal for beautifully illustrated catalog. 

BUSH MOTOR COLLECE, Inc., 
602 Bush Building, North Clark and Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Bicycle Tires 


Better Tires at Lower Cost 


Why pay as high as $4.25 for bicycle tires 


by wonderful factory machinery and meth- 
ods. We can spend more on material be- 
cause of this efficiency. And you get the 
saving in lower prices. 

year-Akron Bicycle Tires are built with 
the same care as year Automobile and Motor- 
cycle Tires. Better cannot be made at price. 


At Your Dealer’s 


Remember this when you buy your next bicycle 
ire. Ask your dealer for year-Akrons, 
48 for smooth tread, $2.75 
each for non-skid tread. If he 
has none in stock he can get 
them quickly from our nearest 
branch. Accept nothing but the 
best—Goodyear-Akron. 


when youcan buy genuine ear- 

at little over half that price? Higher price 

brings no greater value. In fact, Goodyear- 

Akrons would cost more to make than 

others, in most factories. For they are 

made of the finest materials and in the 

best way that science has developed. 
But you can buy these 

Skid. We offset the costly (joop 

material and construction ON 


leading tires at $2.48 each for 
YEAR 
THE GOODYEAR TRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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Travel Without Expense 


Anywhere—by Rail or Water—as far as you wish. 


PPORTUNITY to obtain free travel upon any Railroad or Steamship 
Line in or out of America is now available to every Companion sub- 
scriber. Under the Conditions of our Offer you can take that much- 
dreamed-of trip to Niagara, White Mountains, Washington, D.C., Yellow- 
stone National Park, the two California Expositions, etc., or it will take you 

to some quiet vacation spot for a much-needed rest. Our Offer, which covers 

every possible range of human desire in respect to a vacation trip, is as follows: 





























WE WILL GIVE 


150 miles of travel and $ 2.00 pocket money 
300 miles of travel and 5.00 pocket money 
15 new subscriptions 450 miles of travel and 8.00 pocket money 
25 new subscriptions 750 miles of travel and 15.00 pocket money 
For 50 new subscriptions 1500 miles of travel and 30.00 pocket money 
For 75 new subscriptions 2500 miles of travel and 40.00 pocket money 
For 100 new subscriptions 3700 miles of travel and 50.00 pocket money 
For 150 new subscriptions 5400 miles of travel and 85.00 pocket money 
For 200 new subscriptions 7000 miles of travel and 125.00 pocket money 


The above Offer provides at least 30 miles of free travel for each new subscription 

for The Youth’s Companion, with Pocket Money given extra. This Offer, however, 

is open to panion only, and is for new subscriptions secured 

between July 1, and October 1, 1915, and in accordance with our Conditions on 
page 553 of The Companion of October 22, 1914. 


Extra mileage will be substituted in place of “Pocket Money” if desired. 
Send subscriptions as you get them and all will be duly credited to your account. 
You may close your work whenever desired mileage has been earned, provided 
only that all work must be completed on or before October 1, 1915. Your local 
ticket agency will tell you how much mileage is necessary for your trip. _Our 
Offer includes the full value we can give for new subscriptions, and no premiums 
or other rewards can be allowed in addition. 

IMPORTANT. Send your oy —- he = voatin wr 
Secretary for Registration. at will en you to 
get the y su cripti . hah ene and quickly. Address 
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The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Massachusetts 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- | 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $8.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. | 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by | 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or | 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can | 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. B 


oston, Mass. 
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TUBERCULOUS MENINGITIS. 
IIIS disease is caused when the tubercle | 
bacillus attacks’the brain. Although 
adults sometimés have it, it is usually 
a disorder of childhood, and it is most 
common in children under ten years of 
age who belong to families in which 
there is a tuberculous tendency. The symptoms 
of meningitis often declare themselves with what 
seems great abruptness, but the history of the case 
will generally show that there has been a period 
of failing health and strength of several weeks’ 
duration. The child loses his appetite and is 
fatigued after the least exertion; he often com- 
plains of headache and grows irritable. 

Although the child is constantly drowsy, his | 
sleep is restless, and disturbed by night terrors or | 
gritting of the teeth. Presently all the symptoms | 
grow more severe, and there are paroxysms of | 
vomiting. Indeed, vomiting that occurs independ- 
ently of eating is very suggestive of this trouble. 
The headache grows more violent, and is some- | 
times so agonizing that the child screams from the | 
pain; often there are convulsions. The tempera- | 
ture may rise to 102° or 103°, but the pulse is 
rather slow. This lack of agreement between | 
the temperature and the pulse is characteristic of | 
tuberculous meningitis, and it enables the physi- | 
cian to distinguish it from other diseases that in | 
some ways it resembles. | 

This stage of the illness is succeeded by another, | 
in which there is less headache and no vomiting, 
but which is characterized by dullness and then | 
stupor, which after some days becomes coma, from | 
which the child cannot be roused. In this final | 
stage the pulse and breathing are very rapid and | 
irregular, and convulsions may be continuous. | 
Most of the patients die in a state of deep uncon- | 
sciousness. 

Tuberculous meningitis must be considered as | 
an almost universally fatal disease, and since that | 
is the case, parents cannot give too much care to | 
children who are suspected of having a tuberculous | 
constitution. It sometimes follows in the train of 
the infectious diseases, especially whooping cough 
and measles. Sometimes it is caused by unskillful 
interference with tuberculous joints or glands in | 
the effort to heal them. Only expert physicians | 
should be permitted to undertake that sort of | 
treatment. | 

& & 
KEEPING THE BALANCE. 
DON’T know what the American press 

“ is coming to! It is simply outrageous 

—that article! I shall write the editor 
this morning and tell him what I think 
of him.”’ 

Charlotte’s gray eyes were flashing 
and her cheeks were glowing. Charlotte was rather 
splendid when she was indignant, and Uncle Ben 
looked at her admiringly. 











| We drove on to get in view of them again. 


| quiet piece of work for every one they tear to 
| pieces, it would mebbe keep the balance better; 
that’s the way I’ve figured it out.” 
Charlotte still was silent. 


® & 


CALF AND COYOTE. 


NE morning while driving through the sage- 
QO brush looking for government section 
corners, writes a Companion reader, we 
observed a calf about four months old standing 
perfectly still and at least a mile from the main 
herd of cattle. One of our party remarked that a 


| coyote would get that calf if he did not look out. 


We presently forgot all about the incident as we 
beat the sagebrush back and forth in search of 
the little survey stake we wanted. 

In returning to camp the latter part of the after- 
noon, we came back over the road and passed 
through some low sand hills not far from where 
the calf had been that morning. Suddenly one of 
the men called our attention to a pair of coyotes 
crossing the road ahead of us. One of the animals 
was a gaunt, frowzy male and the other a 
handsome, sleek female. They trotted along, 
occasionally turning to look back at us a moment. 
Presently they reached the last of the sand 
dunes, and stopped short a few seconds, both 
looking intently in the same direction. Then they 
started to run in the direction in which they had 
been looking, and disappeared behind the dunes. 
Soon 
we reached a point where we could overlook the 
flat plain, and off in the distance stood the lone calf, 


| apparently just where he had been that morning. 


The female coyote was running at an easy lope 
straight for the calf, and the male was making for 
a point far behind the quarry. 

We waited, puzzled at the manceuvre, until the 
male coyote passed behind the calf and began to 
swing in a big curve, first away from the calf and 
finally toward him, from the other side. The two 
marauders timed the attack perfectly, and arrived 
at the same instant. 

Until they were within twenty-five feet, the 
ealf did not realize his danger. Then he be- 
came decidedly active. With a turn that would 
have done credit to a polo pony, he started for the 
herd. The two coyotes were at his throat before 
he had made two bounds, and he let out a cry of 
fear that was startling. The coyotes dropped 
behind for a moment, and then began to overtake 
him, one on either side. Again they jumped for 
his throat, and he blatted more loudly and ran still 
faster. Never before did I realize how fast a 
frightened calf can run. Even the fleet-footed 
coyotes were hard pressed to overtake him, and 
after the third attempt to bring him down, gave up 
the chase. 

We watched him until he reached the herd in 
the distance. 

S 


A CHEERY HEROINE. 


ISTER Julia (Scur Julie) has been decorated 
with the insignia of the Legion of Honor by 
President Poincaré. While the German forces 

bombarded Gerbéviller she, with four other Sis- 
ters, remained in one of the very few houses left 
standing amid shell fire and conflagration, nursing 
the wounded French and German soldiers. 

A correspondent found Sister Julia in the midst 
of caring for the ills of some returning refugees. 
Her usual simplicity was quite unchanged by the 
fame that has come to her. When he observed that 
she was not wearing her decoration, she replied, 
“No; this is my working dress. I have too much 
work to do to put on any uniform, and se I keep 
my decoration in a box inmy bureau. When Mon- 
sieur Poincaré brought it to me, I could not believe 
that sucha little man was president of France until 
they told me he really was.” 

She laughed cheerily at her mistake, for Sister 
Julia, who has won the heart of France, is not a 
solemn person. Through all her ordeals she has 
kept cheerful. 

If anyone suggests that they will make a great 
ado about her when she goes to Paris, she shakes 
her head. Her place, she says, is not to make 
tours in uniform, but there, in her working dress, 
in her beloved Gerbéviller,—which has to be all 
rebuilt,—looking after the women and children as 
they return. 

Extol her conduct, and she says to you, “I only 
did the Lord’s work when it came to me to do. 
Why should the president make an ado over that?” 


“TI don’t blame you for liking to do it, when it | 


sets you on fire like that, Charlotte,” he remarked | 


appreciatively, “but aren’t you going rather fast? 


Isn’t this editor—poor fellow!—the third person | 


you’ve felt it laid upon you to call to book this 
week ?” 

“What in the world do you mean, Uncle Ben? 
Don’t you think it is my duty to have the courage 
of my convictions? Isn’t half the trouble with 
things to-day owing to the cowardice of people who 
grumble at home but are afraid to come out hon- 
estly into the open?” 

Charlotte’s voice was full of righteous anger 
and the color in her face glowed deeper. Uncle 
Ben picked up a stick and began whittling it ab- 
sently. 

“Ever hear of Kicking Jim Wheeler?” he asked. 

Charlotte shook her head; there was a touch of 
very human anger in her indignation now. 

“Kicking Jim,’’ Uncle Ben said reminiscently, 
“was a little man with a big conscience. He felt 
things, and felt them hard. It happened once 
upon a time that a fellow had come to town and 


 & 


QUARANTINED. 


| JN one of the little mountain towns of the South 

a Chautauqua meeting was held last summer 

for the first time. The fact was advertised for 

{some distance round the town, but the older 

| negroes especially did not understand what it was 
all about. 

Across the front of the little hotel of the village 
was flung a banner bearing the one word, “Chau- 
tauqua.” 

Up to this hotel one day drove an old negro in a 
one-horse wagon containing a few vegetables, 
which he hoped to sell to the proprietor, as he had 
done on former occasions. But when he saw the 
banner with its ominous word, he was seized with 
fright and would not go into the building, or even 
get out of his wagon. When the proprietor ap- 

| peared, the old fellow inquired nervously, “‘What 
| disease is you-all quarantined for, boss?” 


worked himself in on the school board, and pre- | 


tended to be very strong for up-to-date methods. | 


He turned out all the old textbooks and put ina 
lot of new ones, and we were sort of dazzled by his 
fireworks for a little while. It was Jim that dis- 
covered he was pocketing commissions on the 


business, and faced him with it, and got him turned | 


out.” 

“IT call that fine!” Charlotte cried. 

Uncle Ben nodded. ‘‘So it was, so it was, if only 
Jim could have taken it moderate. But he had 
tasted blood, so to speak, and from that time on 
he began hunting for things to kick about until he 
couldn’t see anything else. He lost all sense of 
proportion. He’d tear a poor teacher up the back, 
but I don’t suppose it ever entered his mind to 
commend a good one. The same way in all town 
affairs; and finally it got so that people just 
laughed, and said that Jim wouldn’t be happy | 
unless he was scrappin’. Too bad it was, because 
sometimes he was in the right.” 

Charlotte was silent. Uncle Ben, too, was silent, | 
as he fashioned the top of his peg with great care. | 
Finally he spoke again: 

“T sort of settled in my own mind that kicking | 
is good for emergencies, but it don’t want to be | 
done continuous, or it loses its effect. If every- 
body would make it a rule to praise some good, | 


* & 


| 


HE WOULD NOT CORRUPT HIM. 


DMUND had just begun to attend the public 
| school, and had found a new friend, a child 
of whom Edmund’s mother had never heard. 
| ‘Whois this Walter?” she asked. 
| little boy?” 
| “Yes, ma’am, he is!” replied Edmund, enthusi- 
| astically. 

“Does he say any naughty words?” pursued his 
mother. 

“No,” with emphasis, “and I’m not going to 
teach him any!” 


“Ts hea nice 


*® 


CLEVER CHICKENS. 


E are assured by the New York Tribune 
that it found the following interesting 
notice in the columns of an enterprising 
weekly newspaper published in a small town in 


| Minnesota: 


“T have been instructed by the Village Council 
to enforce the Ordinance against chickens running 
at large and riding bicycles on the sidewalk. 

“Harry Sheils, Village Marshall.” 
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From That to This 
In Cooking 


How Puffed Wheat and Rice Evolved 


Even the ancients—even barbarians—knew that grain 
must be cooked in some way. They boiled it or parched it 
or baked it. 
little improved their results. 


Modern peoples improved their methods, but 


The effect, both in ancient times and modern, was to 
break up part of the food cells. Only a part. The rest 
were left unbroken, as in raw grain. 


Then Came Efficiency 


Then men awoke to efficiency, which means eliminating 
waste. In every line, things always done in half-ways were 
done better. 


Prof. A. P. Anderson, then of Columbia University, ap- 
plied efficiency to cooking. He said, ‘‘There must be some 
way to make all the grain food cells digestible.’’ 


And he found it. He found a way to explode each cell 
by turning its moisture to steam. 


The process is long and heroic. It involves fearful heat. 
But the result is Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice—grains eight times normal size— 
with every food cell literally blasted to pieces for easy, com- 


plete digestion. 


The grain must be shot from guns. 










Puffed Wheat, 12c Ade}: 
Puffed Rice, 15c WJifdq- 


Except in Extreme West IS¢ 


Pw wewweqe. 
PAAPIS 
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These foods mark the limit in cookery. But their en- 


ticements alone have won millions. 


These are bubbles of grain—crisp, airy and toasted. Al- 
most as fragile as snowflakes. With a taste like toasted nuts. 


They are food confections. Serve them with sugar and 


cream, mix them with fruit, float them in your bowls of milk. 
Let 


Use in candy making or as garnish for ice cream. 
hungry children eat them dry 
like peanuts. 


But always remember that 
they easily digest, and that 
every atom feeds. These are 
perfect all-hour foods. 


| The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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“SHEDDING” THE BIG SNAKE 





tile house. Sultana, the star snake of | 


Ts ERE was an air of anxiety in the rep- | 
the collection, was steadily refusing to | 


shed her skin. Three days had been allowed 
before the reptile’s health would become en- | 
dangered, but she had not yet shown the! 
slightest inclination toward changing her old 
clothes. | 

Two months before, Sultana had arrived 
from Singapore; she was at once declared to 
be one of the largest snakes ever brought to | 
the United States. In a crate swathed in 
many folds of canvas, and only four feet square, | 
she had spent three long months on ship- | 
board, piled fold upon fold, and yearning, no 
doubt, in a dull reptilian way, for the humid | 
jungles of her home. 

Unlike many others of the larger snakes, 
Sultana refused to become tame as time went | 
by. Shortly after her installation in the rep- | 
tile house, a newspaper photographer made | 
the first and only attempt to take the big 
snake’s picture from the inside of the cage. 
Obtaining permission to enter the cage with a 
keeper, the enterprising photographer started 
in, with his camera in his hands. Outside the 
glass-fronted cage stood an assistant with a 
flash-light apparatus. 

Sultana had coiled her mighty folds in a 
corner of the cage, some distance from the door. 
At the moment the photographer entered the 
cage, there was a dull, rushing sound of air; 





lungs were inflated; then her eyes dilated, and 
began to shine with the light of battle. 

The camera was quickly set up, but that 
sound of a long, indrawn breath still continued. | 
At last all was ready for the picture; because | 
of numerous shadows in the cage, a flash light | 
on the outside was necessary. Perspiring with | 
apprehension, the photographer gave the signal. 
There was a burst of light, a billow of white, | 
ascending smoke, and—at the same instant— 
an outburst from Sultana. With a hiss like 
the sudden opening of a safety valve, she struck | 
savagely in the direction of the flame and 
smoke. 

As the forward part of the snake’s body, 
glittering in its coat of polished scales, lunged | 
suddenly from the richly tinted coil, and the | 
big, flat head for an instant’s time disclosed a 
pinkish cavern, the photographer made a plunge | 
for the door, without thought of apparatus or 
picture. 

The weeks passed by, and Sultana lost none 
of her hostility ; but a change was coming over 
the reptile: her brilliant tints faded slowly; 
the bright yellow eyes lost their lustre, and 
finally their color, until they appeared like 
bubbles filled with smoke. This change indi- 
cated an important event, one that is always 
looked for with some anxiety by the keepers 
of large snakes—the shedding of the skin. If 
the skin is not shed at the proper time, or is 
cast imperfectly, various diseases menace the 
reptile. Occasionally a snake has to be helped 
out of its old skin. 

With her altered appearance came another 
change in Sultana; this involved her temper, 
and was for the worst. None of her keepers 
eared to enter the cage. Every phase of the 
reptile’s condition was watched with interest. 
There came another change: the pearly tints 
died from the reptile’s eyes, leaving them dull 
and glassy, and the body colors partly reap- 
peared. This indicated the formation of an 
oily secretion under the old skin, which always 
appears in healthy reptiles immediately before 
the shedding process. When the keepers left 
the building on the evening when this change 
was noticed, it was generally anticipated that 
the skin would be cast during the night, and 
that in the morning Sultana would appear in 
gorgeous raiment. 

There was considerable surprise the next day 
when the python was discovered coiled quietly 
in her favorite corner, still wearing her old 
clothes. She made no move from this position 
during the entire day. The keepers were 
anxious, but entertained no serious apprehen- 
sion until the third day; at that time Sultana 
lay coiled, with sullen mien, in the same posi- 
tion. Two more days passed by, and the oily 
secretion, so necessary in shedding the skin, 
began to evaporate, leaving the epidermis dry 
and shriveled in places. There was now cause 
for real alarm. It was decided to give the 
snake one more day, and at the expiration of 
that time, if she still neglected to shed her 
skin, to have it stripped from her by the 
keepers. 

This process involved great danger. A snake 
of twenty-five feet, with a circumference of. 
thirty inches and weighing over two hundred 
pounds, is a highly dangerous creature to 
subdue, for every foot of that powerful body 
is supplied with muscles, intended by nature 
to coil and crush the creature’s prey, but inci- 
dentally used by the snake, in cases of emer- 
gency, for defensive purposes. Because of 
Sultana’s great strength, there was much anx- 
iety in the reptile house as the time allowed 
her to shed her skin rapidly diminished. 

The morning came; Sultana was coiled in 





the same corner. Both ventilators of the cage 
were closed, and the bathing tank covered with 
heavy wire grating. 
was then turned into the tank. It required 
only a few minutes of this process to convert 
the cage into a veritable Turkish bath; Sultana 
loosened and contracted her coils uneasily, but 
did not leave her corner. This treatment lasted 
an hour, and was intended to soften the old 
skin. During its progress there was a consul- 
tation among the keepers as to the next course 
of procedure. 

It was decided to go about the operation as 
gently as possible, in an endeavor to convince 
the big reptile that no harm was meant her. 
Force was not to be employed unless absolutely 


| necessary, or in case of danger, for the delicate 
| new skin of the snake was very susceptible to 


irritation. 

Keepers Snyder, Dahl, and Stockdale were 
selected to do the work. Taking a blanket to 
throw over the snake’s head and neck, they 
entered the cage. 

A few minutes before, the hot water had 
been turned off, but everything in the cage 
was dripping from the condensation of steam, 
and the temperature registered ninety-seven | 
degrees. 

When the cage was opened, Sultana directed | 


|a stony glare at her visitors, raised her head 


slightly, and formed a great S-shaped curve 
in her neck for a mighty lunge. 


involuntarily huddled in a corner to escape the 
tooth-studded jaws. 

The outburst came; Sultana struck savagely, 
but miscalculated the reach, and missed Sny- 
| der’s foot by about a yard. 


‘*The blanket, boys! Throw it over her 


| head !’” came the order. 


Without a second’s hesitation, Dahl cast the 
heavy blanket over the snake’s coils. It rose 
an instant later like a great cone, but the 
python was bewildered. Creeping cautiously 
forward, the three men tucked the edges of 


| the blanket under various parts of the body. 


Reaching for a ragged edge of the old skin, 
Stockdale peeled off a long strip. It uncovered 
a patch of brown and yellow scales, which 
sparkled brightly with an iridescence of rain- 
bow colors. Dahl and Snyder had followed 
his example. 

The reptile’s eccentric mood changed sud- 
denly. A spirit of appreciation had seemingly 
taken possession of her cold, ophidian brain. 
The work proceeded rapidly ; as the big patches 
of epidermis were removed from the snake, | 
they were thrown outside the cage, where the | 
accumulating material was soon piled a foot | 
high. 

Once, on glancing behind him, Snyder beheld, 
to his momentary consternation, the snake’s 
head emerging from the blanket ; a few seconds’ 
scrutiny of her demeanor, however, calmed his 
apprehension, for all the hostile glitter had 
gone from Sultana’s eyes; a look of wonder 
had taken its place. 

The body was at length entirely stripped of 
the skin. All that remained of the old coat 
was that portion covering the neck and head. 


It was with this part of the animal’s anatomy | 
that lively work was anticipated ; but such was | 


not to be the case. 

Slowly and cautiously the keepers worked 
along the neck, stripping the old skin away in 
small pieces. As the process continued, they 
east frequent apprehensive glances at the 
python’s head; it was like working toward a 
dangerous explosive, with the possibility of 
energetic results occurring at almost any 
moment. 

Snyder was peeling off the skin not three 
inches from the python’s jaws when she raised 
her head. Half rolling, half leaping backward, 
the keeper sought shelter. It was unnecessary. 
Sultana stared lazily about the cage; her forked 
tongue flashed and quivered for a moment; 
then, expelling a long breath, she settled down 
again. 

That was a good sign. Without waiting 
longer, Snyder reached forward and pulled the 
loose skin from the creature’s head. - 


It took only an instant to perform this opera- | 


tion. The covering of the head, including the | 
protective plates over the eyes, came from the | 
snake in a single piece, which resembled an | 


isinglass imitation of an immense serpent’s | 


head. 

The work was done. Sultana spread her | 
shining folds about the cage as if proud of her | 
new Coat. 

The night following the operation she drew | 
her body in undulations toward the door and | 
stared thoughtfully at the closed panels. The} 
action was observed by a keeper, who appre- 
ciated its significance. Four large chickens 
were at once killed and placed in the cage. 
When the men left for the night, the python 
was calmly swallowing her supper. 

Since the operation, the big snake has always 
shed her skin promptly, and, fortunately for 
the keepers, has cast aside a large amount of 
her hostility toward humankind. 


A stream of boiling water , 
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LIPTON’S. Pink 
Label Tea in half- 


pound packages 
still sells for 25c— 
at any grocers. 


You will realize just how 
fragrant, delicious and tasteful 
tea really can be when you 
make your tea with Lipton’s 
tea—the perfect tea. Why pay 
any advance on any tea when 
all the blends of Lipton’s are 
still selling at before-the-war 
prices. Quality unchanged and 
unvarying of course. 


























Your tea taste and price re- 
quirements are met in one of 
the 10 blends of Lipton’s. 


% |b. net. Airtight Packages 
25¢ 30c 35c. 
Alsoin 1 lb., 14 lb., and 10c sizes. 


in Pri 





This was not | 
Sultana’s body rose slowly, as the capacious | encouraging; the reptile was waking up, and | 
| her black tongue darted into view as the men | 
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FLOUR 


Knows She Cannot Have As Good ‘ v 
Bread Without It 


A proper blending of the finest 
wheats and special milling are 
bound to bring her results. Not 
only the quality, but the food 
value also is there, for she gets 

| more and better loaves from 
_ every bag or barrel. This re- 
| duces the high cost of living. 


| OUR GUARANTEE 


If Daniel Webster Flour does not 
make the best bread you have ever 
baked — after using one bag or 
barrel—return empty bag or bar- 
rel to the dealer and get your 
money back. 


Insist Upon DANIEL WEBSTER 
FLOUR. Take No Other. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., 











New Ulm, Minnesota 


| STAMP 





EXCHANGED. Trade 
Exchange St’p Co. ,722 


Solid Gold Chain 
and Pendant 


WE CAN SUGGEST ROTH that bone 
iasee, ® a lady more i this Chain and 
Pendant e Chain is 


inches! ion: bem of oma cold 

The Pendant is also soli 
gold, and set with amethyst- 
colored stone — a genuine 
baroque pearl 


Our Offer 


Foss a limited time this Solid 
Gold Chain and Pendant 
will be given to Companion 
subscribers only for one 
new solicited subscription 
for The Youth’s Companion 
and 15 cents extra; or the 
Chain and Pendant will be 
sold for $1.90. In either 
case we will Deliver Free 
anywhere in United States. 


Perry Mason Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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sey your garbage out of sight in 

ground, away from stray cats, dogs 

and “yphoid fly. It pays to look us up. 

Sold direct. Send for circular. — 
Look for our Trade Marks. 

C. H. Stephenson, Mfr., 17 Farrar St., souin Mass. 











Going Camping or Fishing? | 


BOY 9 EARN THIS OUTFIT— | 


Tine,‘ bamboo or steel roms nickel-plated reel, 50-ft. Rivulet | 
ine. eenortmment os snelled etc., for selling 25 cakes | 


Pure Castile Soap ry 10 centsa cake. We help you | 

| get camping or sporting goods. Write us your desires. 
THE OLIVE SOAP CO., Sawyer Bldg., WORCESTER, MASS. 
F YOU WANT IDEAS FOR Me ng A hang f at Ly | 


send for POSTER STAMP, ‘‘ The 
MISS LANSING, 49 Dana Street, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. | 


Boston STAMMERERS’ Institute 


Street, Boston. 








and Train- | 
ing School. | 
Established 48 years. 





LADE’S SPICES 


Approved by Dr. Wiley 
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Ice Cream versus Pudding and Pie 





BY ACTUAL TEST 


Two apple pies made ready to put into the oven in thirty-five minutes (to say 
nothing of the baking). Two quarts of 
delicious ice cream mixed, frozen and 
packed ready to serve in twenty-one min- 
utes and no hot fire to fuss over. ‘That's 
why we say: “Ice cream made the nght 





way with a White Mountain Freezer is 





easier to make than Pudding or Pie. lneseepenensiidlts 


ht ith 
We have proved it:—so can you. If you White Mountain 


don’t know the right way ask your dealer — peta , easter 
for our folder or write to us direct. we Penge 


pudding ora pie. 
THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 


Nashua, New Hampshire 


























